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Notices to Correspondents. 


DANTEIANA. 
1. ‘ INFERNO,’ xii. 4 et seg. :— 
Qual é quella ruina che nel tianco 
Di qua da Trento |’ Adice percosse. 
A puzzling question of locality is broached 
here. Cary makes no attempt to solve it, 
therein justifying his wisdom, but Plumptre 
knows no such reticence :-- 

“The scene referred to is probably that of the 
landslip known as the S/arini (=precipice) di Marco 
in the gorge of the Chiusa, running from the Adige 
across the slopes of Mount Pastello. The landslip 
is described in the ‘History of Verona’ by Della 
Corte as having happened in 1309, without either 
earthquake or tempest.” 

Scartazzini supplies alternative surmises, but 
passes no opinion on either :— 

“Secondo gli uni Dante allude al varco apertosi 
dall’ Adige a traverso le falde del Monte Pastello 
nel luogo detto la Chiusa, e che é chiamato /i S/arini 
di Marco ; secondo altri alla rovina di Monte Barco 
presso Rovereto.” 

Somewhat oracularly, but rightly, Lombardi 
adds, after giving the Monte Barco con- 
jecture :— 

“Intendono altri questa ruina in altra parte; 
ma ovunque sia poco importa.” 

Quite so. It matters little where the scene 


of the allusion lay ; of more importance is it 
that it furnishes the probable dates (as 
Plumptre observes) both of the poet’s visit to 
Verona and of the composition of the pas- 
sage, if not of the entire canto. This is my 
sole motive for touching upon it here. 
2. Lhid., 17 :— 
Tu credi che qui sia il Duca d’ Atene. 
Cary’s rendering of this line is a sample of 
his general looseness of translation :— 
Thou deem’st the King of Athens here, 
which he emphasizes by his notes :— 
** Duca @ Atene. So Chaucer calls Theseus :— 
Whilom, as olde stories tellen us, 
There was a duk, that highte Theseus. 
*The Knighte’s Tale.’ 
And Shakespeare :— 
Happy be Theseus, our renowned duke. 

* Midsummer Night’s Dream.’” 
geus, not Theseus, was King of Athens. 
Dante dubs the latter “duke” in the sense of 
leader, as law-giver and administrator, and 
both Chaucer and Shakespeare follow in his 
wake, each making “copy” of him after his 
own bent. The chequered career of this 
legendary hero lent itself easily to diversity 
of poetic treatment. 

3. Lbid., 40-43 :— 
Da tutte parti I’ alta valle feda 
Tremé si, ch’ io pensai che |’ universo 
Sentisse amor, per lo quale é chi creda 
Pit volte il mondo in caos converso. 
Is this a reference to the cosmic theory of 
Empedocles condemned by Aristotle in his 
‘Physics’ and ‘De Anima’? The é chi creda 
(=est qui credat) lends itself presumably to 
the inference, and most annotators maintain 
the allusion. But there is a danger, in read- 
ing into every chance phrase systems and 
theories, of over-crediting an author with 
knowledge of which he is utterly unconscious. 
Thus Mr. Bosanquet (‘Psychology of the 
Moral Self, p. 50) quotes Shakespeare in 
woof of the difficulty of initiating psycho- 
aa self-consciousness, though I question 
the poet's acquaintance with that branch of 
mental science. The lines are :— 
Cas. Tell me, good Brutus, can you see your face? 
Brut. No, Cassius; for the eye sees not itself, 
But by reflection, by some other things. 
I do not suppose for a moment that any 
psychological arr:ére-pensée lurked in Shake- 
speare’s mind when he penned these matter- 
of-fact lines, which were a simple statement 
of a certain impossibility in the absence of an 
external agency. No man can get outside 
himself to discover what manner of man he 
is ; the vision depends upon a mirror of some 


sort. Shakespeare meant nothing more than 
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this. Dante, however, knew his Aristotle 
well enough to make Virgil quote, or refer 
to, the cosmic nonsense of Empedocles. 
4. lhid., 77-8 :— 
Chiron prese uno strale, e con la cocca 
Fece la barba indietro alle mascelle. 


Plumptre says :— 
“Ruskin’s note on this passage, as showing that 


what Dante wrote was not, as with second-rate | 


artists, the work of a deliberate invention, but the 
description of what he had actually seen, as in the 
visions of the night, is eminently characteristic. — 
*M. P.,’ iii. &” 

So it is, like most things Ruskin wrote or 
uttered, and like many things equally far- 
fetched. Dante was certainly not a second- 
rate, but he was in many instances a second- 
hand artist—as most artists unavoidably are. 
And as to “deliberate invention,” what is the 
whole poem but such? It was as much a 
vision of the day as of the night, and in both 
cases descriptions of what he had not seen. 
But Ruskin would not have been Ruskin had 
he not been outré. 


5. Lhid., 107 : 

Quivi é Alessandro, e Dionisio fero. 
Plumptre heads a long and instructive note 
on this and subsequent lines with a curious 
sentence 

** The list of the tyrants who are singled out from 
among thousands as types is interesting as furnishing 
data for a stud+ of Dante’s historical sympathies.” 
Had the dean written ‘‘antipathies” the 
sentence had been more intelligible, for such 
the selected list shows them to have been. 
But of more importance is the question 
touching the identity of Alessandro. Is he 
Macedonian or Thessalian; Alexander the 
Great or Alexander of Phere? It is more 
than a case of Utrum horum mavis acctpe. 
The weight of evidence, in my judgment, 
inclines towards him of Macedon. That 
Dante speaks favourably of him elsewhere 
(‘ De Monarchia,’ ii. 9; ‘ Convito,’ iv. 11) “ non 
¢ di molta importanza,” as Scartazzini ob- 
serves. He was the worse sinner of the two, 
and the entire ‘Commedia’ is constructed upon 
gradations of guilt and merit. Possibly Dante 
“may have changed his estimate fof the 
Macedonian monarch], and been influenced 
by his favourite Lucan,” as Plumptre ob- 
serves, but the poet’s independence of judg 
ment militates somewhat against the con- 
jecture. The dean himself is of opinion that 
*“ Alexander is probably not the Macedonian 
conqueror, but the Thessalian tyrant of 
Phere.” But, of course, neither this nor its 


converse opinion brings us finality. 


6. Lbid., 118-20 :— 

Mostrocci un’ ombra dall’ un canto sola, 

Dicendo : Colui fesse in grembo a Dio 

Lo cor che in sul Tamigi ancor si cola. 
| A special interest attaches to this 
| “as one of the few,” to use Plumptre’s words 
}again, “in the ‘Commedia’ which bring us 
into contact with English history.” It is also 
the first of its kind ; the next one (‘ Purg,’ 
vii. 130) will confront us with our Henry III. 
The well-known incident needs no recapitu- 
lation here, but the value of the passage as 
indirect evidence of Dante’s having visited 
England will bear repetition. In his memor- 
able article ‘Did Dante study in Oxford?’ 
(Vineteenth Century, June, 1892) Mr. Glad- 
stone wrote :— 

‘The mere mention of the Thames by Dante is a 
notable fact; for nowhere else, outside of Italy, 
does he name a river theretofore so unknown to 
fame and of such secondary importance, unless in 
connexion with his own travels The introduction 
of the Thames, and its association with a local con- 
temporary incident, crowns the presumptive evi- 
dence derivable from his other references to England, 
all coloured with local interest, and all of them 
contemporary with his own life.” 

Nobody with any pretension to historical 
criticism, of course, doubts nowadays that 
Dante did study at Oxford, as he had done at 
| Paris, though, perse, mere references to foreign 

localities do not establish a presumption of 
| personal acquaintance with such. Scott wrote 
admirably of Manxland, as Shakespeare did 
of Italy ; yet Scott had never visited the one 
nor Shakespeare the other. With Dante, 
however, the case differs materially ; his 
allusions prove—directly some, indirectly 
others—actual intimacy with the regions 
touched upon. But what does the poet mean 
precisely by 

Lo cor che in sul Tamigi ancor si cola? 

That the organ was exposed for public venera- 
tion on some column at the head of London 
Bridge? If so, I hold with Mr. Gladstone 
(loc. cit.) that “we learn this on the (I believe) 
solitary testimony of Dante.” Or did he refer, 
in Barlow’s sense, to its being “ held in honour 
on the Thames ”—as it would be when resting 
in Westminster Abbey? The latter is the 
more probable of the two views. It is worthy 
of note that Villani (vii. 39) perpetuates the 
former theory. Scartazzini quotes him as 
writing thus :— 

““Adoardo fece porre il cuore del detto suo 
fratello in una coppa d’ oro in su una colunna in 
capo del ponte di Coke sopra il fiume Tamigi.” 
Mr. Gladstone probably had this sentence 
before him when penning the line cited above, 
from which, it appears to me, not Dante, but 
Villani, was the author of the supposition. 
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“In sul Tamigi” is too indefinite an expres- 
sion to locate the depository of the relic—least | 
of all on London Bridge. 
7. Towhomdoes Scartazzini allude (‘ Danto- | 
logia,’ p. 406) at the close of the following | 
sentence !— 
“Tra gli imitatori di Dante vanno annoverati i| 
sommi poeti di tutti i secoli posteriori, incom- 
minciando dal Petrarca, il quale soggiacque mal 
suo grado all’ influenza della poesia Dantesca nelle 
* Rime,’ e si fece imitatore di Dante nei ‘ Trionfi,’ e 
ja gi sino al poeta geniale cui oggi I Italia accorda 
§ primo posto tra’ suoi poeti viventi.” 
J. B. McGovern. 
St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 
P.S.—Since writing the above the news 
has been received of Dr. Scartazzini’s death. 
The event is an irreparable loss to Danteian 
literature, and should at least be recorded in | 
‘nN. & His judgment did not always | 
commend itself to students of his favourite | 
author, but he leaves no peer amongst them | 
in industry and scholarship. 


EDMUND SPENSER, ‘ LOCRINE,’ AND 
*‘SELIMUS.’ 
(Continued from p. 144.) 

MaRLOWE not only borrowed much from 
‘The Faerie Queene, but what he borrowed | 
frequently parallels or is marked by signs of | 
the same distinctive character as are to be | 
observed in the adaptations of Spenser in 
‘Selimus.’ These marks and these parallels 
are, as I take it, of sufficient authority in 
themselves to establish a common authorship 
for ‘Selimus’ and the work that goes under 
Marlowe’s name. Fortunately, however, we 
have very strong corroborative testimony in 
favour of Marlowe's claim, as I shall show 
further on. 

Note how ‘ Faustus’ and ‘Selimus’ borrow 
kindred material from the same canto of 
Spenser's poem, and how this material helps 
to give expression to the atheism that is 
rampant in both plays. 

The following partly describes the appear- 
ance of Sir Trevisan after his escape from 
the Miscreaunt :— 

In fowle reproch of knighthoodes fair degree 
About his neck an hempen rope he weares, 
That with his glistring armes does ill agree. 

Book L. canto ix. stanza xxii. 
Compare :— 
Methought, Mustaffa, I beheld thy neck, 
So often folded in my loving arms, 
In foul disgrace of Bashaw’s fair degree 
With a vile halter basely compecsia. 


elimus,’ ll. 2227-30. 


The rope was put about Sir Trevisan’s neck 
by the Miscreaunt, who was using all his 
s 


| wiles to tempt the knight to meng | 


himself. 
In ‘Faustus’ we are to imagine Mephisto- 
philis or the Evil Angel acting similarly with 
the Doctor, and with the same motive :— 
Then gan the Villein him to overcraw, 


| And brought unto him swords, ropes, poison, fire, 


And all that might him to perdition draw, &c. 
Stanza |. 
Compare :— 
“Faustus, thou art damn’d!” then swords, and 
_ knives, 
Poison, guns, halters, and envenom’d steel 
Are laid before me to despatch myself. 
Dyce, p. 88, col. 1, ed. 1604. 
When his victims showed signs of waver- 
ing, the Miscreaunt, to draw them to perdi- 
tion, would show them 
painted in a table plaine 
he damned ghosts that doe in torments waile, 
And thousand feends, that doe them endlesse paine 
With fire and brimstone, which for ever shall 
remaine. Stanza xlix. 


Marlowe did not believe in hell: with him 


| it was “a trifle and mere old wives’ tale ” (see 
Dyce, p. 87. col. 1), and Faustus further 


calls it a “fable” (same page and col.). More- 
over, Spenser’s description of the torments 
of the demned is remembered in the speech 
of the Evil Angel, p. 133, col. 2, commencing 
Now, Faustus, let thine eyes with horror stare, &c. 
Compare ‘Selimus’ with ‘Faustus,’ as _ well 
as with Spenser :— 
No, no, I think the cave of damned ghosts, 
Is but a tale to terrify young babes ; 
Like devils’ faces poe on painted posts, 
Or feigned circles in our astrolabes. 

Lines 428-31. 

The comparison could be carried much 
further, but what I have said will serve to 
show how intimately ‘Selimus’ can be can- 
nected with ‘ Faustus.’ In ‘Selimus’ Corcut 
the Philosopher seems to be a first faint 
shadowing of Dr. Faustus, just as Barabas 
of ‘The Jew of Malta’ is the full develop- 
ment of Abraham the Jew poisoner. 

A long string of parallels could be adduced 
to show how closely Marlowe copied ‘ The 
Faerie Queene.’ but I have only room to deal 
with those that connect themselves with 
‘Selimus.’ Yet here is one, noted by Mr. 
Bullen, which may be fitly compared with 
some of the coincidences I have brought 
from ‘Selimus’ and Spenser :— 

He lowdly brayd with beastly yelling sownd, 
That all the tieldes rebellowed againe : 
As great a noyse, as when in Cymbrian plaine 
An heard of bulles whom kindly rage doth sting, 
Doe for the milky mothers want complaine, 
And fill the fieldes with troublous = al 

I. canto viii. stanza xi. 
1’ll make ye roar, that earth may echo forth 
The far-resounding torments ye sustain ; 
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As when an herd of lusty Cimbrian bulls 
Run mourning round about the females’ miss, 
And stung with fury of their following, 
Fill all the air with troublous bellowing. 
*2 Tamb.,’ IV. i. p. 63, eal. 1, Dyce. 


Note the following :— 

As when almightie love, in wrathful mood, 

To wreake the guilt of mortall sins is bent, 
Hurles forth his thundring dart with deadly food, 


Enrold in flames, and smouldring dreriment. _ 
Book I. canto viii. stanza ix. 


And will you not, you all-beholding heavens, 
Dart down on him your piercing lightning brand, 
Enroll’d in sulphur, and consuming flames? 


And, in Thy justice, dart thy smouldring flame, &c. 
*Selimus,’ ll. 1329-31 and 1446. 
And bullets. like Jove’s dreadful thunderbolts, 
Enroll’d in flames and fiery smouldering mists. 
*1 Tamb.,’ LI. iii. p. 15, col. 1. 
Lo! I the man whose Muse whylome did maske, 
As time her taught, in lowly shepheards weeds. 
* The Faerie Queene,’ opening lines. 
Jove sometime masked in a shepherd's weed. 
*1) Tamb.,’ L. ii. p. 12, col. 1. 
Poor prince, thou thoughtest in these disguised 
weeds 
To mask unseen.... 


oneies hiding my estate in shepherd’s coat. 
* Selimus,’ Il. 2061-8. 


Their scepters stretcht from east to westerne shore, 
And all the world in their subjection held. 

Book L. canto i. stanza v. 
Ay, though on all the world we make extent, 
From the South-pole unto the Northern Bear’s, 
And stretch our reign from East to Western shore. 

*Selimus,’ ll. 21-3. 
Stretching your conquering arms from east to west. 


amb.,’ L. iii. p. 47, col. 2. 


So from the East unto the furthest West 
Shall Tamburlaine extend his puissant arm. 
*1 Tamb.,’ ILL. iii. p. 25, col. 1. 

The word “glut” with its variants occurs 
so many times in Marlowe's work as to con- 
stitute a feature by itself and a mark by 
which he can be known. Note how it comes 
in in ‘Selimus’ and ‘ Tamburlaine,’ although 
Spenser does not use the word in the parallel 
passage :— 
** But if that carelesse hevens,” quoth she, “despise 
The doome of just revenge, and take delight 
To see sad pageaunts of mens miseries,” &c. 
Pitifull spectacle of deadly smart, 
Pitifull spectacle, as ever eie did vew! _ 

Book IL. canto i. stanzas xxxvi. and xl. 

O! you dispensers of our hapless breath, 
Why do ye g/ut your eyes, and take delight 
To see sad pageants of men’s miseries ? 


Pitiful spectacle of sad dreeriment ! 
Pitiful spectacle of dismal death ! 


Zeno (viewing the dead). But see, another bloody 
spectacle ! 
Ah, wretched eyes, the enemies of my heart, 
How are ye glutted with these grievous objects, 
And tell my soul more tales of bleeding ruth ! 
*1 Tamb.,’ V. i. p. 35, col. 2, 
Observe how beautifully Spenser is varied 
by both plays in the following case, and note 
that the first line of the ‘Selimus’ speech 
repeats a different part of Spenser :— 
O Thou, most auncient grandmother of all. 
Sook I. canto v. stanza xxii, 
As does ‘ Tamburlaine’ in line 6 :— 
Enwrapt in coal blacke clowds and filthy smoke. 
Book I. canto xi. stanza xliy, 
But I will quote, and clinch the parallel in 
the two plays more tightly directly :— 
Bajazet. Night! thou most ancient grandmother 
of all, 
First made by Jove, for rest and quiet sleep, 
When cheerful day is gone from th’ earth’s wide 


au; 
Henceforth thy mantle in black Lethe steep, 
And clothe the world in darkness infernal. 
*Selimus,’ Il. 1804-8, 

O lightsome Day, the lampe of highest Jove, 

First made by him mens wandring wayes to guyde, 

When Darknesse he in deepest dongeon drove: 

Henceforth thy hated face for ever hyde, 

And shut up heavens windowes shyning wyde. 
Book IL. canto vii. stanza xxiii, 

Add three lines from the preceding stanza 

to complete the parallel with ‘ Tamburlaine’: 

Now let the stony dart of sencelesse Cold 

Perce to my hart, and pas through everie side, 

And let eternall night so sad sight fro me hyde. 


Compare :— 

Bajazet. O highest lamp of ever-living Jove, 
Accursed day, infected with my griefs, 
Hide now thy stained face in endless night, 
And shut the windows of the lightsome heavens 
Let ugly Darkness with her rusty coach, 
Engirt with tempests, wrapt in pitchy clouds, 
Smother the earth with never-fading mists. 


Then let the stony dart of senseless cold 
Pierce through the centre of my wither’d heart, 
And make a passage for my loathed life. 
*1 Tamb.,’ V. i. p. 35, col. 1. 

Here is the completion of the parallel. The 
speeches in both plays are made by a Baja- 
zeth, who has been deprived of his empery, 
and who is in a state of the utmost dejection 
and misery. The association is not a fancy 
of mine; it is an association deliberately 
made by the author of ‘Selimus,’ who is, of 
course, Meslowe himself. But I will quote: 

Bajazet. That woeful emperor, first of my name, 
Whom the Tartarians locked in a cage 
To be a spectacle to all the world, 
Was ten times happier than I am. 
For Tamberlaine the scourge of nations, Xc. 


nes 17 
Readers of ‘Tamburlaine’ are only too 


*Selimus,’ ll. 1278-80, and 1295-6. 
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familiar with the spectacle of Bajazeth 
“lockéd in a cage.” CHARLES CRAWFORD. 
(To be continued.) 


Tae First Lapy Barrister.—The Sphere 
for March 9th contains a full-page illustration 
of the swearing-in of Mlle. Chauvin, the lady 
barrister, who made her first ew on 
the 23rd of February before M. Magnaud, the 
President of the Tribunal at Chateau-Thierry. 
The Sphere states that the judge, in welcom- 
ing Mile. Chauvin, said that 
“the law which had accorded her the right to 
practise had not been received with equal enthusi- 
asm by all her male confréres. The Chateau-Thierry 
Tribunal, on the contrary, applauded that law, as 
it would energetically applaud all measures tending 
to emancipate woman. That was why he enter- 
tained the hope that at an early date a law would 
be passed which would allow women to sit in the 
ordinary tribunals as judges. It was with this hope 
that he welcomed to the bar of his court the first 
womau who had come to plead before it.” 


ALN. Q. 


Vanisuinc Lonpon: Curist’s Hosprrat. 
—The Standard of March 7th contains the 
following :— 

“The beginning of the end has already been 


rent at the time, the parallel furnishes some 

slight additional evidence that ‘Twelfth 

Night’ had not long been written, and there- 

fore that the occasion when Manningham 

saw it acted in February, 1601 2, was that of 

its first performance. G. Crosse. 
3, Pitt Street, Kensington. 


Epwarp Hamtey, B.C.L. (porn 1764).— 
The ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ vol. xxiv. p. 238, seems 
to be in error in assigning the death of this 
scholar and poet to 1837. His death was an- 
nounced in the Gent. Mag. for 1835, p. 441; 
and an inscription in Stanton St. John parish 
church, his burial-place, states that he died 
7 December, 1834. He was the elder of 
the two sons of Thomas Hamley, rector of 
St. Columb-Major, Cornwall, by his second 
marriage with Mary, sister of Richard Mant, 
D.D., rector of All Saints’, Southampton. (Cf. 
Harl. Soc. publ., vol. xxxv. p. 340, where for 
“Hambey ” read Hamley ; Diet. Nat. Biog.,’ 
vol. xxxvi. p. 96.) His younger brother, Giles 
Hamley, of Bow Churchyard, Cheapside, and 
Newington, Surrey, died in 1808 (see Gent. 
Mag. for 1808, pt. i. p. 563). The Hamley 
pedigree in Maclean’s ‘ Hist. of Trigg Minor,’ 
vol. 11. pp. 550-1, errs in creating two distinct 


commenced in grim earnest at Christ’s Hospital. | persons out of his only half-brother Thomas 
H ‘ 


The Lenten suppers of this year will be the last 
that will take place in the historic building in 
Newgate Street. The coloured windows have 
already been removed, and a few weeks hence 
the fine organ will be dismantled. It is intended 
tooverhaul it thoroughly, and then to erect it in 
the large hall at Horsham. The organ an old Blue 


regenna Hamley (born 1759). » & 


“ PrInnoEN,” A Guost - worp.—The ‘ En- 
cyclopedic Dictionary’ describes this as “a 
yurgative oil derived from Curcas multifidus.” 
By way of etymology it adds ‘‘ native name.” 


has promised to present will be placed in the chapel | This looks as if the editor of the dictionary 


in course of erection. 


N. S. S. 


took it to be Indian or negro, whereas it is 
merely Portuguese. Its interest consists in 


MANNINGHAM AND *TweLrtu Nicut.—I do | the fact that it is what Pror. Skeat, in his 


not think attention has been called before to 
the following parallel :— 


Fabian. Now, as thou lovest me, let me see his 
etter. 


| 


brilliant article on ‘Mazame’ (9 8. vi. 206), 
calls a ghost-word, the record of a blunder, a 
singular coined froma plural. The Portuguese 
singular is pinhao. The English singular, 


Clown. Good Master Fabian, grant me another | pinioen, is an incorrect deduction from the 
Portuguese plural pinhoens. The word as a 


fab. vything. 

Clo. Du‘not desire to see this letter. 

Fab. This is, to give a dog, and in recompense 
desire my dog again. ‘Twelfth Night,’ V. i. 

Manningham’s ‘ Diary,’ 26 March, 1603 :— 

“Mr. Francis Curle told me howe one Dr. Bullein, 
the Queenes kinsman, had a dog which he doted 
one [sic] soe much that the Queene understanding of 
it requested he would graunt hir one desyre, and 
he should have what soever he would aske. Shee 
demaunded his dogge; he gave it, and ‘Nowe 
Madam,’ quoth he, ‘you promised to give me my 
desyre.” *I will,’ quothe she. ‘Then I pray you 
give me my dog againe.’” 

If, as we may assume from the way in which 
Manningham introduces it, the anecdote, to 
which Shakespeare evidently alludes, was cur- 


other things. 


term of pharmacy occurs in very old books. 
Thus, in the English translation of Acosta’s 
* Natural! Historie,’ 1604 (iv. xxix. 289), I find, 
“There are a thousand of these simples fit to 
purge, as...... pignons of Punua...... and many 

’ More usually the full phrase 
is “* Pinhoens do Brazil,” and the pinhoen as 
Brazilian is mentioned by W. Piso in his ‘ De 
Reb. Nat. Indiarum,’ 1648, iv. xl. The 


editors of the ‘N.E.D.’ may be glad to know 
of these instances of its use. 


Jas. Pratt, Jun. 
“Anyone”: “ Everyone.” — Although the 


dictionaries give each of these two expressions 
as two words, I think it will generally be ad- 
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mitted that, when ie are meant to signify 
& person, the logical ‘and better method of 
writing them is that of their synonymes, 
“anybody” and “ everybody.” 
J. S. MeTear. 

“ Distinet.”—In Macmillan’s Magazine for 
March there is an interesting article by Sir 
Courtenay Boyle on the ‘Coinage of Words,’ 
in which many severe things are said about 
some neologisms to which the writer has an 
antipathy. One of these unfortunate words 
is the adjective “distinct,” used in the sense 
of clear, unmistakable. Sir C. Boyle says :— 

“Useless and wrong is the employment of dis- 
finet in the sense of clear or decided ; nothing could 
be more slovenly than to write @ (/istinct success for 
decidedly successful.” 

“Useless,” “wrong,” “slovenly "—why in 
the world are such opprobrious epithets 
hurled at this extremely inoffensive use of a 
respectable adjective? May I be allowed to 
offer my humble protest against this unjust 
judgment? I feel the more called upon to do 
so as 1 live in Oxford ; and 1 may truly say 
that among members of the University, 
whether graduates or undergraduates, this 
use of “distinct” is probably of hourly occur- 
rence, and always produces a distinctly 
leasant effect on the mind of the hearer. 
| always hear it with joy. And why, 1 should 
like to ask, does it vecur in Sir C. Boyle’s list 
of hateful neologisms! This usage is not a 
thing of yesterday. It has the authority of 


‘ 


careful writers. Neither Lord Macaulay nor 
E. A. tus was “slovenly” with his 
pen. If Sir Boyle will consult ‘ H.E.D.’ 


(as he ought yd have done), he will see (s.v. 
* Distinct,’ 3c.) that the usage has the sanction 
of these eminent authors. It is a distinct 
enrichment of our language 
A. L. MaYHew. 
Oxford. 


Come = Cockape.—In August, 1660, William 
Harrison, about seventy years of age, steward 
to Viscountess Campden, walked from Camp- 
den to Charringworth, in Gloucestershire, a 
distance of about two miles, to receive some 
rents. He disappeared, but on the highway 
were found a hat, a hatband, and comb which 
had belonged to him. “The hat and comb 
being hacked and cut, and the band bloody, 
his friends supposed him to be murdered, ’ 
(From the ‘Account’ published by Sir Thomas 
Overbury in 1676.) The comb must have 
been, not any comb for the hair, but that 
which we now call a cockade, worn on the 
hats of menservants whose masters hold 
ottice under the Crown. “Comb,” according 


to the ‘N.E.D., was used of the crest of a 


helmet, and “ cockade” is so called its 
resemblance toa cock’ s comb, but no instance 
is given of **comb” in this sense. 
W.CRB 

An Interestinc Lecat Action.—The fol- 
lowing statement, which appeared in the 
Manchester Guardian of 23 February, de- 
serves, I think, a place in ‘N. & QV’: 


“The antiquity of our constitution and the com- 
plexity of our land laws could not be better illus- 


trated than by a case which was decided on 
Thursday, after a rey of many days, in the 
Chancery Division of the High Court. he action 


was brought by the Lord of the Manor and Soke of 
Rothley, in Leicestershire, to recover a fine of a 
shilling in the pound on the purchase money we 
for twenty-two acres of land, called the ‘ Wongs,’ at 
Grimston, a village near Rothley. The question 
whether the Lord of the Manor had a right to im- 
pose this fine involved an elaborate inquiry into the 
nature of the medieval land tenure, especially of 
‘tenure in ancient demesne,’ and into the history 
and customs of the Manor of Rothley and its ap- 
purtenances from the Norman Conquest down- 
wards. Mr. Justice Cozens- Hardy began his 
tole rment by citing Domesday Book to show that 
King William L., and Edward the Confessor before 
him, held the Manor of Rothley, and finally decided 
against the plaintiff on the strength of ‘a com- 
position and agreement made between the Master 
of the Templars’—who long held Rothley, and 
built the round church there—‘and the reeve of 
Grimston for himself and for the men of the same 
vill,’ in the year 1245. The case will be highly 
interesting to students of medieval history.” 


F. R. 


TOWNS WHICH HAVE CHANGED THEIR SITEs. 
—The town of Tamalanque, mentioned by 
the early Spanish historians of New Granada, 
changed its site three times, and has finally 
been lost. General Joaquin Acosta, in his 
*‘Compendio Historico del Desubrimiento de 
la Nuevo Reyno de Granada,’ p. 174, note, says 
he has found the true account of the matter 
in a work called ‘ Floresta de Santa Marta,’ 
by D. Nicolas de la Rosa (1680). This is so 
odd it seems worth making a note of. He 
says (I translate) 

“The changes were made by the audacity of a 
former parish priest, who, w hen—as frequently hap- 
pened—he got into hot water with his flock and 
became unpleasing to them, used boldly to carry off 
the parish images into the forests, and also the 
bells: he took a portable altar with him on which 
to celebrate, would hang the bells up in the nearest 
tree, and order that they should be rung in the 
same manner as for the vigil of a feast. In this 
way all the neighbourhood were obliged to pack up 
and remove, and build a new Tamalanque near the 
priest and the treasures of the church, which were 
more valuable than their own houses.” 


WorpDsworTHIANA. (See ante, p. 42.)—The 
notion of a Wordsworth anthology is older 
than Mr. Pater’s essay. It is latent even in 
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Jeffrey’s famous article in the Edinburgh Re- 


**T could never have said anything of the kind, as 


view of November, 1814, the article beginning | | never thought it ; had no opportunity of judging of 


with the classic exclamation, “This will never | ™Y brother in ‘ his early youth,’ as he was thirteen 


do!” In the penultimate paragraph of the 
critique the reviewer comments on the poet’s 
persistent perversion of his talents, admit- 
ting the splendid, but occasional results of 
their exercise, and he regretfully observes, 
“While we collect the fragments, it is im- 
possible not to mourn over the ruins from 
which we are condemned to pick them.” 
Hazlitt also, in his lecture on ‘The Modern 
Poets,’ alludes to “the noble materials thrown 
away” in ‘The Excursion,’ while in his 
‘Round Table’ (1815-17) he reflects that to 
the poet “the great and the small are the 
same ; the near and the remote; what appears 
and what onlyis.” In the ‘ Noctes Ambrosian’ 
for 1831 (vol. iii. p. 234) emphasis is laid on 
Wordsworth’s “ passages of surpassing excel- 
lence,” passages independent of the fact that 
“Wordsworth cannot conceive a mighty plan,” 
for while “his mind has many noble visions 
they come and go, each in its own glory.” 
In the first volume of the essays that he pub- 
lished in 1870, under the title ‘Among my 
Books,’ James Russell Lowell, writing on 
Shakespeare, introduces incidentally at p. 171 
this passage on Wordsworth :— 

“Wordsworth had, in some respects, a deeper in- 
sight, and a more adequate utterance of it, than 
any man of his generation. But it was a piecemeal 
insight and utterance: his imagination was feminine, 
not masculine ; receptive, and not creative. His 
— poems are Egyptian sand-wastes, with here 
an 


there an oasis of exquisite greenery, a grand | 


image, Sphinx-like, half buried in drifting common- 


places, or the solitary Pompey’s Pillar of some | 


towering thought. But what is the fate of a poet 
whoowns the quarry, but cannot build the poem * 
Ere the century is out he will be nine pests dead, 
and immortal only in that tenth part otf him which 
isincluded in athin volume of ‘ beauties.’ Already 
Moxon has felt the need of extracting this essential 

il of him.” 

Probably Lowell’s reference is to Hine’s 
volume of 1834, mentioned by Mr. AuLp 
Tuomas Bayne. 

Sik Robert Peev.—Concerning this emi- 
nent statesman the following is quoted from 
Greville’s ‘Journal’ in the Edinburgh Review 
for October, 1874, p. 543 :— 

“Old Sir Robert, who must have been a man of 
exceeding shrewdness, predicted that his full 
energies would never be developed till he was in 
the highest place, and had the sole direction of 
dlairs ; and his brother Lawrence, who told this to 
Henry de Ros, said that in early youth he evinced 
the same obstinate and unsocial « “——~"* which 


tus since been so remarkable a feature of his 
haracter.” 


years older than myself ; and I certainly never heard 
my father express such an opinion. 


W. H. Davin. 


Queries. 

WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


“Latrermint.”—In ‘Endymion,’ book iv. 
l. 576, Keats mentions together “savory, 
lattermint, and columbines.” What is the 
meaning of “lattermint,” and can any other 
example of the word be cited ? 

Henry BraDLey. 

Clarendon Press, Oxford. 


Gun Rerorts.— During the sad royal pro- 
cession from Cowes to Portsmouth the report 
of the guns was only slightly audible at 
Southsea, and not at all so at Chichester, 
fifteen miles distant, yet at Croydon—seventy 
miles —the “booming” was quite distinct. 
Can any of your readers explain this? 

A. D H. 

(The sound was distinctly audible at Harrow 
Weald. Currents of air might be responsible. ] 


ALMaNnack.’—Can any of the readers 
of ‘N. & Q. inform me in which magazine 
and in what month during the last year there 
|appeared a page with illustrations of ‘The 
Bijou Almanack,’ a tiny illustrated book, 
about three-quarters of an inch long, in a 
case and with a small magnifying-glass? 
Bijou almanacs came out in 1837 or there- 
abouts. THE UNMISTAKABLE. 


CATALOGUE OF MusicaL INSTRUMENTs.— 
There was a sale by auction of the collection 
of musical instruments, &c., of the late Sir 
William Curtis, which took place on 23 May, 
1827, the auctioneer being a Mr. Musgrave. 
[f any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ has the catalogue, I 
shall be very glad to see it. I particularly 
wish to learn the prices realized. 

Artuur F. HI... 

140, New Bond Street, W. 


Roop Eprnpurcu.—In ‘Rites of 
Durham,’ chap. xv., we find the legend of the 
hunted hart and the holy rood from which 
Holyrood derived its name, and we are told 
that “in the place wherin this miracle was so 
wroughte doth now spring a fountaine called 


0a which, in his copy of the Review now in | the Rude well.” Can this well be identified ? 


possession, Lawrence Peel comments thus : 
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| 

“ Carricx.”—A financial diary of a former | 
citizen and Sheriff of Exeter (1631-43), penes 
me, contains the following items :— 

* 1633, Nov. 28. m* Clement p’miseth to send 
me a staffe carrick.” 

** 1639, Sept. 3. mt Abraham Sherwill sent me a 
earrick stick for a token.” 
The ‘ H.E.D.’ throws no light upon the term, 
but the ‘E.D.D. notes two examples of its 
use in Scotland, for a stick for playing hockey | 
or any similar game. (Confirmed by an entry 
in Jamieson’s ‘Scottish Dictionary.’) As the 
writer and his family were Devonians, it 
would be interesting to learn how the term 
was imported into their county. The same 
diary includes another entry in’ which 
“carrick” is again mentioned, but in an 
entirely different sense :— 

1640, June 29. Paid m*' White a Londonner 
xxxiij* for a parcell of Carrick, or Cheny, viz., a 
basin & ewre, ll dishes of severall sizes, & a vinegar 
spowt 
No dictionary that has been consulted affords 
any explanation. Possibly it may be traced | 
back to the A.-S. carr, a rock, 

T. N. Brusurietp, M.D. | 


“ Nosie.”—I should esteem it a favour if| 
any of your readers would inform me as to} 
the meaning of the word “noble” in a Swiss 
genealogical tree. It occurs repeatedly in 
one now before me, between the fourteenth | 
and seventeenth centuries. No other title is 
given, and it would be interesting to know its | 
meaning. The verbiage is French, and the 
places most frequently mentioned are “ Agy’ 
and “ Yverdon.” Swiss CoNNECTION. 


CONFIDENTIAL DISPATCHES TO THE Wark 
Orrice.—Can any of your readers give me 
the history and origin of dispatches to the 
War Office being confidential, e.g., from the 
Commander-in-Chief in the field ? 

CYCLops, 
[See vi. 107.] 


Bisuorric oF Mons Maranus.—Can any 
of your readers tell me the whereabouts 
of any bishopric called Mons Maranus? 
Il have an episcopal seal with the legend 
“S. petri epi Montis Marani,” and a repre- 
sentation of the Annunciation—a figure of 
Gabriel kneeling before the Virgin, who 
stands on the left. A label with “Ave” 
floats between them. CHEVRON. 


Marriace Custom IN YoRKSHIRE.— 
In the fifties (and I don’t know how long 
before) the privilege belonged to the two top 
boys of King Edward VLI.’s School at Giggles- 
wick of attending the marriages of persons 
of the upper classes in any of the neighbour- | 


ing churches, and of reciting one of Martial’s 
nuptial odes or epigrams. As soon as the 
marriage ceremony was finished the two 
boys joined hands and barred the passage 
between the altar and the vestry where the 
register was to be signed, stood face to face 
with the happy pair, recited their ode 
together, and were generally rewarded with 
a guinea. Does such a custom prevail else- 
where ? J.B. W. 


A Son or Lorp Byroy.—In Mr. William 
Sharp’s * Life and Letters of Joseph Severn, 
on pp. 207-8, there is a letter dated “ June 22 
[1846?]” from George Gordon Byron, in 
which the writer states that he is “engaged 
at present in writing a life of the late Lord 


Byron,” and he concludes by stating “in 


' confidence ” that he is “the son of the author 


of ‘Childe Harold.” Mr. Sharp adds a foot- 
note, “The ‘ Life of Byron’ is by no means 
apocryphal, I understand, though the MS. 
has not yet come to light, and perhaps never 
will.” Is anything known of this individual 
or of his projected work ? 
W. E. Wizsoy. 

Inscription IN RinNEL Cuurcu. (See 
S. xii. 369.)—Looking over an old volume of 
‘N. & Q.,’ I find the following inscription 
recorded :— 

While girss grows green and water rins clear, 

Let nane but Ogilvys be buried here. 

I am induced to inquire whether this in- 
scription has yet an existence, and where 


| Rinnel Church is situated, for I have searched 


through several topographical dictionaries of 
Scotland without being able to find the name 
of the place. Many years ago it was said 
that Cortachy,in Forfarshire, was the burial- 
place of the Ogilvys, and so in fact it was. 
The last two Earls of Airlie, however, do not 
lie there, for one died in Manitoba, and his 
son—“that gallant soldier,” as Lord Roberts 
justly called him—fell recently in South 
Africa. I can remember meeting them both 
at the gathering of the Clan Ogilvy at Clova, 
in Forfarshire, in 1866, and the band playing 
the old Scotch melody ‘The Bonnie House 
of Airlie.’ Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

{Perhaps Kinnell Church, on Lunan Water, is 
intended. It is in Forfarshire.] 


Currrorp: Mortimer: WALLeR.—In 
‘Bucks Pedigrees’ there is an waneeny 
careful chart of the Waller family, in whic 
it appears that Henry Waller married Alice 
de ethene. and his grandson Thomas 
Waller married Catherine de Clifford, the 
latter marriage being probably about the 
year 1330. am desirous to trace the 
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parentage of these two ladies. Can any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ inform me of the marriage 
of a Clifford or a Mortimer to one of these 
Wallers, who were first of Hockerton and 
later of Groombridge, Kent? Any clue to 
the family of either would be of value. 

H. M. Batson. 


‘Toe Devit’s Does anybody 
know aught of a work entitled ‘The Devils 
Pulpit, by the Rev. Robert Taylor, B.A., 

ublished by the Freethought Publishing 
Company? It comprises a series of lectures 
delivered by an ex-clergyman at the Rotunda, 
Blackfriars Road, in the year 1830, the object 
peing to show the Scriptures to be astro- 
nomical allegories, and to establish that they 
are of no historical signification. 

SYMBOLIO. 
(See 6" S. x. 367, 472; xi. 78, 396.] 

SraTuE IN Sono Square.—The statue, said 
to have been of bronze, and variously de- 
scribed as King Charles IL. and the Duke 
of Monmouth, which formerly stood in the 
centre of Soho Square, has, | am informed, 
recently disappeared, and is said to have been 
transferred to one of the houses in the square. 
Will Mr. Mills, of No. 24, Soho Square, inquire 
as to its whereabouts? I do not mean to 
impute that Mr. Mills has appropriated the 
statue, but I appeal to him as a friend to art 
and artists. Joun Hess. 


“Morninc Grory.”—What variety of con- 
volvulus is it to which this name is given in 
New England, and what is the colour of its 
flower ? C. C. B. 


WALL CALENDARS WITH QUOTATIONS FROM 
SHAKESPEARE.—In these popular chronologi- 
cal reminders (such useful adjuncts to the 
writing-table) one has at least a right to 
assume accuracy of reference, especially when 
the production is vouched by an important 
or well-known firm. On the morning of 
Wednesday, 21 Nov., 1900, on my removing 
the adhesive slip of the preceding day, my 
‘Calendar of Appropriate Quotations’ — all 
proclaimed as from Shakespeare’s works 
revealed the line “The speech of peace that 
bears such grace,” reference “‘2 Henry VI.,’ 
IV.i.” Proceeding, according to my invariable 
custom, to follow Dr. Routh’s wholesome 
advice and verify the quotation, I was 
unable to find the line, or indeed any passage 
to the effect cited at the reference given; and 
Ihave since searched not only all the histori- 
cal plays, but the Concordance itself, with a 
like result. 

A more interesting instance of erroneous 
reference was disclosed a week later. The 


quotation presented on the following Wed- 
nesday, 28 November, ran :— 

**Every man has a bag hanging before him, in 
which he puts his neighbour's faults; and another 
behind him in which he stows his own,” 
vouched “*‘ Coriolanus,’ IT. i.” Reference to 
play indicated and another search in the 
Concordance produced the like negative 
result to the preceding experience. 

I thereupon wrote—confining myself to this 
individual false “light” — to the compiler, 
with whom on previous occasions I had had 
a courteous and more or less satisfactory 
correspondence, enclosing a stamped directed 
envelope for reply. I have not yet received 
the desired explanation, although my letter 
has been courteously acknowledged. 

I have called this a more interesting 
instance for this reason. In the Lvening 
News for Monday, 15 May, 1882 (no reference 
to source or author given), the following lines 
appeared :— 

From our necks, when Life’s journey begins, 
Two sacks Jove, the Father, suspends ; 
The one for our own proper sins, 
The other, for sins of our friends. 
The first, man immediately throws 
Out of sight, out of mind, at his back ! 
The other he keeps ’neath his nose 
And notes every sin in the sack! 
With infinite pains I traced the idea to old 
sop. In ‘ Fables of “Esop,’ translated and 
edited by the Rev. George Fyler Townsend 
(Routledge’s edition of 1886), on p. 135 I find 
a fable entitled ‘The Two Bags,’ told thus :— 

“Every man, according to an ancient legend, is 
born into the world with two bags suspended from 
his neck—a small bag in front full of his neighbours’ 
faults, and a large bag behind filled with his own 
faults. Hence it is that men are quick to see the 
faults of others, and yet are often blind to their 
own failings.” 

Some one or more of your readers could no 
doubt help me to trace the origin of the 
metrical version of this moral tradition. 
Will such a courteous reader kindly do so? 

At the same time, returning to the main 
object of my query, I ask, Where does 
Shakespeare come in?) Where? And echo— 
this time not Hibernian—accurately enough 
responds with a repetition, Where ? 

GNoMmoN, 

Temple. 


Suutrer.—What are the dates of the 
birth and death of this actor, a distinguished 
comedian in the reigns of Georges IT. and ITTL., 
who seems to have been renowned for his 
marvellous play of feature? He is described 
by Dr. Doran in his amusing book ‘Their 
Majesties’ Servants,’ a real mu/tum in parvo, 
in chap. xxxvi., entitled ‘ Kitty Clive, Wood. 
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ward, Shuter.’ Looking over ‘Elegant Ex- 
tracts in Poetry,’ published in 1796, the con- 
cluding portion of which contains a large 
collection of prologues and epilogues, I find 
an epilogue (117) “intended to be spoken by 
Mr. Shuter in the Character of a School- 
master with a Rod in his Hand.’ The 
probable date may be 1785. After warning 
the ladies against playing cards on Sunday, 
it thus concludes :— 
And now, my pupils, what you've learnt this night 
Go teach to others, and you ‘Il then do right : 
Be you to them the same indulgent tutor, 
And come next year to see your friend Ned Shuter. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 

(Shuter is supposed to have been born in 1728, of 
obscure parents, in the house of a chimney-sweep 
named Meritt in Vine Street, St. Giles’s, London. 
He died 1 November, 1776, and was buried in 
St. Paul’s, Covent Garden. } 


“PeerR”=a Minnow.—Halliwell gives this 
as a Somerset word. It is also said to be 
known in Derbyshire. A glossarist gives the 
following rime :— 

W hen the corn is in the ear, 
Then the perch will take a peer. 
I should be glad to get further evidence of 
the use of this word in Somerset or Derby- 
shire, and to hear of its use elsewhere. 
A. L. Mayuew. 


Oxford. 


Beplics. 
SXECUTIONS AT TYBURN AND 
ELSEW HERE. 

S. vii. 121.) 

I read Mr. Rurrton’s remarks on 
‘Executions at Tyburn’ with great interest. 
I think it would simplify all the questions 
he starts—several of which he answers most 
clearly—if he, and any one who attempts to 
follow him in a ditticult field of research, 
could begin by defining the terms of the 
inquiry. What does he mean by Tyburn ! 

1. Tyburn, at the time of the Domesday 
Survey, was a manor which extended from 
Rugmere, now Bloomsbury, westward to the 
brook of Tyburn. 

2. Tyburn was a brook which ran from 
Hampstead to the Thames. 

3. Tyburn was a parish which, contrary 
to the rule in Middlesex, comprised two 
manors : one of them was Tyburn, and stood 
east of the brook; the other Lilestone, 
which stood west of the brook, but east of 
Edgware Road. 

4. Tyburn was a place, a village, what in 
Australia is defined as a township—a word 


which does not imply that it contained 
houses or inhabitants. 

When Me. Rutton speaks of Tyburn 109 
years after Domesday, to which of these four 
does he refer? Ralph the Dean, whom he 
quotes, evidently means the third, namely, 
the brook. He says “prope Tiburnam,” 
which may mean the town of Tyburn, onl 

that we have evidence that then and muc 

later there was no such town or village, 
“ Prope Tiburnam ” in its simple meaning is 
“near the Tyburn.” Roger of Wendover’s 
improvement 7'4urcinam does not affect the 
question. Ralph cannot mean the church, or, 
himself an ecclesiastic, he would have said 
‘ Prope ecclesiam Sancti Johannis apud 
Tiburnam,” or something of the kind. He 
can hardly have intended the parish of 
Tyburn, which the old road entered near 
what is now Tottenham Court Road, and 
left at the Marble Arch, having crossed the 
brook at what is now St. Marylebone Lane. 
It Mr. Rurros must have a spot defined as 
that where Longbeard was hanged, it is diffi- 
cult to see why he cannot accept what I ven- 
ture to think is the plain translation of the 
dean's Latin, prope Tiburnam, “near the 
Tyburn,” on the western road or military 
way. 

That in 1196 there was no town at the 
point at which the road crossed the Tyburn 
is pretty certain. The Domesday Survey 
says nothing of a church either there or at 
Lilestone. The first mention of the church 
of St. John by Newcourt is during the epis- 
copate of William of St. Mary, some three 
years after Longbeard’s death. It is possible 
that a bridge may have been made, and that 
the church was built about the same time. 
Previously it would seem that travellers 
crossed a little higher up the stream, and the 
two greens, Lisson or Lilestone and Padding- 
ton, taced each other at the crossing or near 
it, one east, the other west of Edgware Road. 
This road, the ancient Watling Street, forms 
a boundary as well marked as the Thames 
itself, better than the Tyburn, which only 
divided the two manors of one parish. 

| have never found any part of Tyburn 
(parish or manor, or of Lisson manor) west 
of Edgware Road. 

In 1400, on 23 October, the church on the 
old road, at the crossing of the Tyburn, was 
abandoned and pulled down, with Bishop 
Bray brook’s leave, and the chapel of St. Mary, 
higher up the stream, near Lisson Green, was 
made parochial. 

It is evident that no town or village stood 
by the Tyburn where the old road crossed it 


in 1400. Newcourt (i. 695) says that the 
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parishioners complained of the standing of | 
their parish church near the public highway | 
or road leading towards Acton, on account 
of which it was robbed of books, vestments, | 
images, bells, and other ornaments. 

So that at the end of the fourteenth cen- | 
tury, two hundred years and more after the | 
hanging of Longbeard, the highway from 
St. Giles’s to the southern end of the Edg- 
ware Road was still lonely and deserted, and | 
passengers going westward preferred to steer | 
for St. Mary’s, higher up the bourne, and 
thence by Lisson Green across the Edgware 
Road to Paddington. 

The manor of Lilestone was early granted 
to the Hospitallers, as is now marked by 
St. John’s Wood, the northern end. The 
manor house stood, I think, where Queen 
Charlotte’s Lying-in Hospital standsnow. The 
southern part of the manor was evidently 
almost deserted down to the end of the eigh- 
teenth century, and the names of the fields 
which comprised what is now the Portman 
estate give us the reason. In the small dis- 
trict bounded on the east by the Tyburn, on 
the south by the old road, now Oxford Street, 
and on the west by the Edgware Road, we 
find that fields in 1512 bore the following 
names (L. Larking, *‘ Hospitallers,’ Cam. Soc., 
1857): Great Gibbet Field, Little Gibbet 
Field, Hawkfield, Tassal Croft, Boys Croft, 
Furze Croft, Brockstand, and Shepcott Haws. 
Here then we have a rough, furzy piece of 
ground, with at least two gibbets, each no 
doubt bearing its malefactor in irons—a place 
for badger-baiting, a mews for falcons and 
tiercels, a hut for a shepherd, and a patch of 
plantation. As they were let on lease by 
the Lord Prior at 8/. a year, these fields in 
the reign of Henry VIII. belonged to the 
manor of Lilestone, Lisson, or St. John’s 
Wood. For these and other reasons, some of 
which are set forth in my * History of London’ 
(ii. 222, &ec.), I fail to follow Mr Rurron 
when he says that the boundary of the 
parish of ‘Tyburn (or does he mean the manor, 
or that of Lilestone?) is ill defined on the 
west, or when he sees good reason to place 
part of Tyburn west of Edgware Road. 

He has also, as I venture most diffidently 
to suggest, been misled by “a valued con- 
tributor,’ whom he does not name, into sup- 

sing tlhe Veres were ever lords of Tyburn. 

obert Vere, fifth Earl of Oxford, died the 
same year as that of Longbeard’s judicial 
murder, x: which time he was tenant of the 
eastern lialf of the parish, the Domesday 
manor ot [yburn, whose western boundary 
was formed by the brook. He was not lord 
of the manor, which he rented from the Lady 


Abbess of Barking. He had none of her 
manorial rights of the gallows; and as to the 
lease, he gave it to one of his younger chil- 
dren, the lady who married William, eldest 


| son of the Earl of Warren and Surrey. The 


subsequent history of the lease is detailed by 
Lysons. 

I hope Mr. Rurron will pardon these re- 
marks. His paper is so valuable and so 
interesting, so suggestive of further inquiry, 
that I feel bound to offer him the notes 
gathered many years ago for a different 
purpose. W. J. Lorrre. 


Tue Battie or Fontenoy, 1745 S. vii. 
25, 114).—I beg that your correspondent will 
— me for saying that I do not think he 
1as been quite just to me in assuming that 
I am oblivious of the “famous salute at Fon- 
tenoy.” On the contrary, if Mr. MARSHALL 
had recorded in ‘N. & Q. that I purposely 
omitted all reference to the subject, and for 
the sole reason that I entertain the belief 
that there is no foundation in fact for the 
graceful salutes attributed by Voltaire to 
Lord Charles Hay and the Count d’Auteroche, 
it would have been a statement of the simple 
truth. However, in connexion with the 
matter I request permission to mention 
that Mr. John Morley, M.P., in his delightful 
work entitled ‘Voltaire’ (London, Chapman 
& Hall, 1872), states that the author of 
the ‘Histoire de Charles XII.’ 1731, wrote 
that “history is after all nothing but a 
parcel of tricks that we play the dead” ; and 
in support of this theory | may remark that 
[ appreciate Voltaire’s story of Lord Charles 
Hays exclamation and Count d’Auteroche’s 
reply thereto as a mere fabrication. 

Vith regard to the assertion that Marshal 
de “Saxe was so ill that he was unable to sit 
his horse, and gave his orders from a litter,” 
will Mr. MarsHALL kindly allow me to direct 
his attention to ‘The History of France,’ by 
M. Guizot, translated from the French by 
Robert Black, M.A., vol. v. pp. 119-21 (London, 
Sampson Low & Co., 1876)? It is only right 
to add that, according to John Cornelius 
O'Callaghan, the Irish Brigade at Fontenoy 
consisted of sé, and not seven regiments, as 
stated by Mr MARSHALL. 

We do indeed, as suggested by your corre- 
spondent, want a more complete history of 
the immortal [rish Brigade than the one now 
in existence. We want a work similar to 
Gibbon’s great history, “so famous,” says 
Mr. John Morley, “for its splendid breadth 
of conception and industrious elaboration of 
detail.” 

In conclusion, I may be permitted to 
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remark that, as Mr. MarsHaAv has referred 
to the defence of Cremona, in the winter of 
1702, by the immortal Brigade (only the regi- 
ments, by the way, of Dillon and Burke were 
engaged), perhaps the following lines from 
Dr. A. Conan Doyle’s ‘Cremona,’ in his really 
charming ‘Songs of Action’ (London, Smith, 
Elder & Co., 1898), will not be inappropriate 
on the present occasion :— 
Major Dan O'Mahony is in the barrack square, 
And just six hundred Irish lads are waiting for him 
there ; 
Says he, ‘‘ Come in your shirt, 
And you won't take any hurt, 
For the morning air is pleasant in Cremona.” 
All the weary day the German stormers came, 
All the weary day they were faced by fire and flame: 
They have filled the ditch with dead, 
And the river’s running red ; 
But they cannot win the gateway of Cremona. 
Just oo. eee Irish lads are shouting on the 
wall; 
Four hundred are lying who can hear no slogan call ; 
But what ’s the odds of that, 
For it’s all the same to Pat 
If he pays his debt in Dublin or Cremona. 
Says General de Vaudray, You ’ve done a soldier's 
work! 
And every tongue in France shall talk of Dillon and 
of Burke! 
Ask what you will this day, 
And be it what it may, 
It is granted to the heroes of Cremona.” 
“Why, then,” says Dan O'Mahony, “one favour 
we entreat': 
We were called a little early, and our toilet’s not 
complete. 
We've no quarrel with the shirt, 
But the breeches wouldn’t hurt, 
For the evening air is chilly in Cremona.’ 
Henry Geratp Hope. 
119, Elms Road, Clapham, 8. W. 


Abraham Hayward, in his essay entitled 
‘Pearls and Mock Pearls of History,’ quotes 
from a letter written by Lord Charles Hay, 
in which Lord Charles said that when he was 
near enough to the enemy to be heard, he 
called to them in French that he hoped they 
would stay where they were till he and his 
men came up, and not run away as they had 
done at Dettingen two years before ; then, 
turning to his troops, he bade them hurrah. 
Doubtless Voltaire’s informant thought this 
address too sarcastic, and gave it a more 
courtly turn. It has been said that Ligonier’s 
division, which Lord Charles headed, was 
driven back, not by French artillery, but by 
Irish musketry. However, every one will 
believe as he thinks proper. M. N. G. 


Mr. MARSHALL may be interested to learn 
that Dr. Conan Doyle delivered a lecture to 


ago, at the Society of Arts, Adelphi, on ‘The 
Irish Brigade,’ in the compilation of which 
he used the fruit of much recent research. 
He said he hoped shortly to embody it in a 
book. Any one acquainted with this author's 
writings in fiction or history would conclude 
that no better qualified person could under- 
take such a duty. J.8.C 


There is a good account of this act of 
gallantry at the battle of Fontenoy, and of 
the battle itself in 1745—supposing a work 
of fiction to be admissible as evidence—in 
*‘L. S. D.: or, Treasure Trove,’ by Samuel 
Lover, published in 1844. The novel is illus- 
trated by the author, and one engraving 
depicts Marshal Saxe carried on a litter at 
Fontenoy on the shoulders of his soldiers, 
as the Black Prince was at the sack of 
Limoges in 1371. The great French general 
Marshal Saxe is represented in the story as 
a very brave man, but one of licentious 
habits, and the scene of it is laid partly in 
Ireland and partly on the Continent. The 
Irish Brigade, of course, figures in the story, 
which brings in the rebellion of 1745. 

Joun Prckrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


INocuLaTion (9 8, vii. 108).—-The practice 
of inoculating smallpox is very old and was 
introduced into England from the East. It 
was first described in English by Kennedy in 
his ‘Essay on External Remedies,’ p. 153 
(London, 1715), in which he was rather against 
the practice. An account of it as carried out 
among the Turks was communicated to the 
Royal Society by Woodward, and appears in 
the 7'ransactions, vol. xxix., 1717. As is well 
known, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu was 
the first who persuaded the profession in 
England to adopt it. She was inoculated in 
1717, and the practice was employed for the 
first time in England in 1721. Amidst much 
controversy it became more general. In 1754 
it was fairly established, the movement being 
greatly strengthened, partly by the royal 
children being inoculated in that year, and 
partly by the declaration of the College of 
Physicians :— 

“The College, having been informed that false 
reports concerning the success of inoculation in 
England have been published in foreign countries, 
think proper to declare their sentiments in the fol- 
lowing manner, viz.: That the arguments which, 


at the commencement of this practice, were urg 
against it have been refuted by experience ; that it 
is now held by the English in greater esteem, and 
practised among them more extensively than ever 
it was before: and that the College thinks it to be 
highly salutary to the human race.” 


the Irish Literary Society, about three years 
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antiquity it was called “buying the small- 

ox.” It was vaccination that was introduced 

ny Jenner, inoculation with cowpox, 
which has entirely replaced the older small- 
pox inoculation. 

For further information M. may refer to 
Crookshank’s ‘History and Pathology of 
Vaccination,’ vol. i., 1889. 

W. R. B. Pripeaux. 

Royal College of Physicians. 

{Many other replies received. } 


“CurTaNna ”(9" 8. vii. 187).—At the corona- 
tion of Her late Majesty in 1838 the Sword of 
State was carried by Viscount Melbourne ; 
the Curtana, or Sword of Mercy, by the 
Duke of Devonshire ; the pointed Sword of 
Spiritual Justice (or “second sword”) by the 
Duke of Sutherland ; and the pointed Sword 
of Temporal Justice (or “third sword”) by 
the (then) Marquess of Westminster. The 
Curtana was the first sword. The Sword of 
State was offered by Her Majesty on the 
altar, and was subsequently “redeemed for 
one hundred shillings by Viscount Mel- 
bourne” At one of the earlier coronations 
—I think that of William III.—the hundred 
shillings were overlooked, and, as every one 
was in ceremonial dress, were not forthcoming 
fur some time, a messenger having to be dis- 
patched for them before the service was 
proceeded with. R. B. 


SUWARROFF AND Mass&na (9 S. vii. 108, 
192).—“ Non tutti—ma Buona parte” is also 
given by Story in his ‘ Roba di Roma’ (edition 
of 1864, p. 212), where it is followed by another 
caustic pasquinade on the French, at that time 
plundering Italy— 

In tempi men leggiadri e pit feroci 

S’ appicavano i ladri in su le croci ; 

In tempi men feroci e pitt leggiadri 

S’ appicano le croci in su i ladri. 
In times less pleasant, more fierce, of old 
The thieves were hung upon the cross, we're told ; 
In times less fierce, more pleasant, to-day, 
Crosses are hung upon the thieves, they say— 
alluding to the Legion of Honour instituted 
about that time. R. 

Upton. 


Wetsu Manuscript Peprarees (9 8. iv. 
412, 483 ; v. 109, 358; vii. 131).—It is some- 
what disconcerting to find a correspondent 
of ‘N. & Q. writing that “the sooner modern 
Welsh is forgotten the better.” This sort 
of obscurantism ill becomes a gentleman 
who professes to be devoted to “old Welsh.” 
He ought to know that modern spoken 
dialects are the only key to ancient literary 
languages. As an Englishman who has 


acquired hoth old and modern Welsh, and 


knows the value of both, I protest against 

Mr. Pyw YearMan’s dictum. If he is not 

forgotten till “ modern Welsh” is, he will be 

fortunate. Joun Horson MAtTTrHews. 
Town Hall, Cardiff. 


CHARLES Lams AND ‘THE CHAMPION’ (9" 
S vi. 442; vii. 12, 131).—Your correspondent 
J. A. R. is of opinion that further evidence is 
needed before the lines printed in the ‘ Poetical 
Recreations of the Champion, which are 
subscribed with the initials “M. L.,” can be 
accepted as the composition of Mary Lamb. 
Certainty on this point is doubtless im- 
possible in the absence of the original manu- 
script, but I submit that internal evidence is 
strongly in favour of my conclusion. This 
opinion is shared by a literary correspondent, 
who is one of the first authorities on loa in 
England, and who, after consulting the ori- 
ginal files of the ‘hampion in the Newspaper 
Room in the British Museum, informs me shes 
in the Saturday edition of that paper, which 
first printed the ‘Lady's Sapphics,’ the lines 
are signed “M.S.” On the next day, how- 
ever, the initials were altered to “ M. L..” and 
my friend adds, “ One can see Lamb hurrying 
round to Thelwall’s office to put the matter 
right.” 

I regret that I overlooked the fact that the 
epigrams were reprinted in Mr. Percy Fitz- 
gerald’s edition of Lamb. Perhaps J. A. R. 
may be able to say whether the reprint was 
made direct from the Champion or from 
the ‘ Poetical Recreations.’ A criterion may 
be found in the apparent fact that Thel- 
wall in reprinting ‘The Unbeloved’ dropped 
out a line of the original. Being at present 
abroad, I am unable to verify this cireum- 
stance. 

My friend further informs me that the 
Latin verses to Haydn were signed “ Carl- 
agnulus,” and thrown open to all readers as 
an exercise in translation. This seems to 
have been an early example of the “ Literary 
Competition” which, between Saturday and 
Tuesday, stimulates so many active brains in 
these busy times. But in the case of the 
Champion it was a failure, for when next 
week came round, only one version had 
turned up. and that was signed “C. L.” 
Perhaps the attraction of “the guinea’s 
stamp” was wanting. W. F. Prrpeaux. 

Davos-Platz. 

Tue Acacta IN Freemasonry (9" S. vii. 9, 
112).—A part from any special craft signi- 
ficance, your correspondent will find that in 
ancient Egypt the acacia tree is connected 
with the doctrines of the immortality of the 
soul, resurrection, and perhaps reincarnation, 
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In the story of Anpu and Batu (Flinders 
Petries ‘Egyptian Tales,’ Second Series, 
yp. 48-57) the acacia tree is clearly the link 

tween a deceased body and its soul. The 
passage runs :— 

“And this is what shall come to pass, that I 
draw out my soul, and I shall put it upon the top 
of the flowers of the acacia, and when the acacia 
is cut down or falls x 

One of the versions of the legend of Isis 
and Osiris mentions that at each spot where 
the former interred a limb of Osiris, she 
placed a sprig of acacia to mark it. This 
tallies with the reference given by your corre- 
spondent Gnomon. I regret that I cannot 
lay my hand on theexact reference. Perhaps 
one of your correspondents can help me. 

Rep Cross. 

MovaBLe Stocks (9 vi. 405; vii. 14, 
118).—Two upright stones, with holes which 
were evidently used for the insertion of stocks, 
will be found by the roadside of a village 
not far from Buxton. I was unable to obtain 
the name of this place. ANDREW OLIVER. 


A very interesting account of a pair of 
these now in use in India by an English 
magistrate is to be found in a very recent 
number of 7'ruth, with appropriate fulmina- 
tions against the practice. 

Epwarp Heron-ALLen. 


FLOGGING aT THE CarT Tart 8. vii. 28, 
158).—A later example of this mode of punish- 
ment is recorded in ‘Revelations of Prison 
Life,’ by Col. Chesterton (second edition, 
p. 135). He was appointed Governor of Cold- 
bath Fields Prison in 1829, and, as one of his 
duties, had to attend personally to those who 
were sentenced to be whipped in public. He 
“had not been two years in office” when he 
received a warrant that he “should cause” a 
criminal convicted of robbery “to be publicly 
whipped for the space of one hundred yards,’ 
and he gives a graphic description of the 
whole of the proceedings. The man was 
“made fast by his wrists to the cart’s tail,” 
and the cat was administered by the public 
executioner ‘This took place either in 1830 
or the following year. 

T. N. Brusurretp, M.D. 


I came across the following in Henry 
Vizetelly’s ‘Glances Back through Seventy 
Years,’ vol. i. p. 9. Henry Vizetelly was born 
in 1820, and the few words which I quote 
refer to his youthful days, 1823-9 :— 

‘“* Culprits guilty of petty thefts from shopkeepers, 
which a few years previously had ranked as capital 
offences, were then frequently punished with the 
lash, and I recollect seeing one ot these delinquents 
whipped at a cart’s tail, under a broiling sun, along 


the dusty road between Kennington Turnpike and 
the Elephant and Castle at Newington, the per. 
spiration streaming down the parish constable’s 
face as he administered the regulation stripes, 
These public floggings were of frequent occurrence 
in the Loudon suburbs, and were only abandoned 
after the newspapers had protested energetically 
against such brutalizing exhibitions.” 
HerBert B. Crayton. 
39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane. 


The following, drawn from the Leeds /ntel- 
ligencer of 23 February, 1801, | think is the 
case referred to by J. W. W.:— 

*At Waketield Quarter Sessions Wm. Turner 
was ordered to be publicly whipped at Halifax on 
Saturday afternoon, February 28, for having gone 
about the town of Halifax and its neighbourhood 
pretending to be deaf and dumb, and professing 
palmistry and fortune-telling.” 

In the same issue of this journal it is also 
stated that at Shettield a man was publicly 
whipped for deserting his wife and family, 
and leaving them chargeable to the town 
funds. WILLIAM ANDREWs. 

Royal Institution, Hull. 


“Roven” AND “SuccEDANEUM” §, vii. 
149).—Aouen is an unusual spelling of the 
word “rowen,” a not uncommon East Anglian 
term for the aftermath or after grass of mown 
meadows. So the word is explained in 
Moor’s ‘Suffolk Words’ (1823). “Rowen” 
also occurs in Tusser’s ‘Husbandry’ (ed. 
1580); see Glossary to the E.D.S. reprint 
(1878). The word also occurs in the form 
“rawing” in Tusser, with which compare the 
‘Promptorium’ form “raweyne.” In Coles’s 
‘Latin Dictionary’ (1699) [ find “ Rowen, 
Pascuum stipula et hérbis voluntariis infesta- 
tum.” In Richardson’s ‘ Dictionary ’ (ed. 1867) 
the following is cited from Holland’s ‘ Pliny,’ 
bk. xviii. c. 28: “The rowen grasse afterwards 
commeth up so thicke and high for pasture 
and forrage, that it yeeldeth as great a benefit 
as the crops of hay before.” The Latin word 
succedaneum means a substitute, a makeshift 
in default of the properthing. For its occur- 
rence in English literature see ‘The Stan- 
ford Dictionary ’ (1892), where the use of the 
word is well illustrated by many quotations. 

A. L. MAYHEW. 

Oxford. 


Rouen or rowen is “a term made use of to 
signify after-grass, or the hay made from 
this sert of grass” (Rees’s ‘Cyclopedia,’ art. 
‘Rouen,’ which your correspondent will find 
instructive). Halliwell in his ‘ Dictionary’ 
notices rowens, after-grass, as a Suffolk word ; 
but rowen must have been widely current 
outside the “silly county,” for it is found 
in Bailey's and Johnson's English as well 
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as in Coles’s and Littleton’s English-Latin 
dictionaries. Johnson’s reference to Tusser, 
who wrote his book of husbandry in East 
Anglia, is chap. xlvii. stanza 25. As to sue- 
cedaneum, a substitute, a word used by the 
ancient Latin jurists and now naturalized 
among us, it was sufliciently common in 
Arthur Young’s days to find a place in 
Johnson’s dictionary, where it is defined as 
“that which is put to serve for something 
else”; but it was certainly not a word that 
the ordinary farmer would understand. 
F. ADAMS. 
115, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


The inference is that the grass was to be 
reserved and the sheep fed on turnips, after 
which the grass would prove a good substitute 
or succedaneum. “Rouen” or“ roan” is whin, 
gorse, orfurze. Halliwell says “Roan” means 
“1. The town of Rouen. 2. A clump of whins.” 
See also ‘Winter Food for Cattle,’ ‘N. & Q.,’ 
8S. xi. 405. The Suffolk word “rowens” 
means after-grass, or the second crop of hay. 
Vide Halliwell. ARTHUR MAYALL. 


Motto ror Launpry Porcu (9 vii. 
68, 176).—I offer with some confidence 
Georgic i. 387 :— 

Et studio incassum videas gestire lavandi. 
(/ncassum, for the labour is of weekly renewal.) 
R. D. Blackmore translates :— 

Then deeper still into the breakers dash, 

And frolic in extravagance of splash. 

He has a better rendering in one of his 
early novels. Where? A. O. Prickarp. 


Matr anp Hop Susstirutes S. vii. 
150).— Bagage means rubbish (see the ‘ H.E.D.,’ 
art. ‘ Baggage’). Gascoigne probably alludes 
to “the wicked weed called hops,’ against 
which public opinion ran high. Andrew 
Boorde in 1542 notices, in his ‘ Dyetary’ 
(x. 256), the consumption of hopped beer “ to 
the detryment of many Mestre men ”; 
and the old song of the * Ex-ale-tation of 
Ale’ expresses the sentiment very strongly : 

The hop’s but a weed 
Brash over against law, and ee set to sale. 


Would the law were renewed, and no more beer 
brew’d...... 


But Beer hath its name, ‘cause it brings to the 


jer...... 
And therefore (if ancient records do not fail) 
He that first brewed the hop was rewarded with a 
rope, 

And found his Beer far more bitter than Ale. 

This song is quoted more at length in 

Southey’s ‘Commonplace Book,’ first series. 
F. ADAMs. 


_ The word dagage does not mean some special 
ingredient used by brewers for the adultera- 


tion of beer, but any rubbish used as a sub- 
stitute for the | thing. The word is 
explained under the article ‘ Bagyage,’ in 
*N.E.D, and ‘E.D.D. These useful works 
of reference seem to be very generally ignored 
| the majority of the correspondents of 
‘N. & Q. who make inquiries about the 
meaning of English words. 
A. L. MaYHeEw. 
Oxford. 


Tue Drespen AMEN (9"" vii. 87, 171).— 
The word “amen” sung to the first five notes 
of the ascending major diatunic scale is com- 
monly known to Church musicians as the 
Dresden Amen. Why ? How was it identified 
with Dresden? Was it always an amen, or 
was it a typical cadence borrowed from a 
more extended composition ! Was it used as 
an amen in Catholic or in Lutheran services ? 
Was it only a final amen, or was it used 
throughout the service! I meant all this 
to be understood when I wrote, “ Will any 
one oblige me with its history?” Mr. ARTHUR 
MayALt may, if he please, find the musical 
notes in Dr. Charles W. Pearce’s Christmas 
Cantata (at the end of the third number), or 
as No. 650 of the (Presbyterian) Church 
Hymanary, edited by Sir John Stainer. 

8. G. OuLp. 

The Dresden Amen is the beautiful musical 
»yhrase in constant use in the Court Church, 

resden. It was much admired by Mendels- 
sohn, who introduced it in his ‘ Reformation’ 
Symphony, and also by Wagner, who quoted 
it in his music-drama ‘ Parsifal. I[t was 
composed by Johann Gottlieb Naumann, a 
well-known Dresden composer, who was born 
in 1741 and died in 1801. 

Cummings. 


“ Peripot,” “Perirep,” or “PiLipop” 
(9 §. vi. 348, 414).—Having looked up the 
five articles referred to by Mr CoLeMay, 
I am moved to make corrections as to an 
important mistake in two of them (8 3. 
i. 180, 296), where the peridot is said to 
be “a kind of emerald” and “ distinguished 
from the emerald or beryl by not containing 
glucina.” 

Now, far from that being so, the peridot or 
chrysolite has nothing in common with an 
emerald whatsoever, beyond their being both 
silicates. Speaking from the jeweller’s point 
of view, the emerald is a first-class precious 
stone, the peridot a fourth-class one ; and, 
from the mineralogist’s, neither crystalliza- 
tion, composition, nor matrix is the same. 
What your correspondent may have been 
thinking of is the “ paricite,” an extremely 


rare and valuable stone found in emerald 


. 
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mines. Here the crystallization and matrix 
are identical; but it is not tempting to 
the eyes, being of a dun colour, without 
brilliancy or transparency, though some 
sinall specimens have been found which 
resemble an opaque cairngorm. 

[here is another strange mistake about 
emeralds, viz., calling them Peruvian. Now, 
there neither are, nor ever were, emerald 
mines in Peru, the only known mines pro- 
ducing—or which ever have produced—really 
fine emeralds being” those of Muzo and 
Somondoco, near Bogota in Colombia (see 
specimens in Nat. Hist. Museum). I ran 
this misnomer to earth once, after consider- 
able trouble (since one person copies from 
another), when I was writing a paper on 
emeralds (which I hope to publish). 

In his ‘ Mineralogy ’ I found Phillips spoke 
of Bogota as being “in Peru” (!). e then 
cheerfully proceeds to class these stones as 
“ Peruvian emeralds.” IpacuE. 


CotumBaria, AncreNt Dove or PIGEON 
Cores (9 §S. vi. 389, 478; vii. 15, 116).—Two 
other instances may be named—one at Lady 
Place, Hurley (of which a picture is given in 
Jesse's ‘ Favourite Haunts’), and one at Burn- 
ham Abbey, Bucks. R. B. 

Upton. 


YEOMANRY Recorps (9% §. vi. 269, 397; 
vii. 12, 34).—The following volumes of yeo- 
manry records are included in the library of 
the Royal United Service Institution, accord- 
ing to the full catalogue compiled in 1896 :— 

Queen’s Own Royal Regiment of Staffordshire 
aeeeneary. By P. G. Webster. 8vo. Lichfield, 

70. 

Historical Record of the Shropshire Yeomanry 
Cavalry. Compiled by Col. Wingfield. 8vo. Shrews- 
bury, 1888 

Ist West York Regiment of Yeomanry Cavalry: 
its Formation, &c. By W. Sheardown. 8vo. Don- 
caster, 1872. 

North Somerset Regiment of Yeomanry Cavalry. 
8vo. Bath, 1850. 

There is also a threepenny monthly maga- 
zine entitled the Yeomanry Record, published 
by Mr. C. M. Wood at the Clock House, 
Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 

G. Yarrow Batpock, Major. 


At intervals during 1871-2 Mr. W. Shear- 
down contributed to the Doncaster Gazette 
some yeomanry records, which were after- 
wards issued in pamphlet form, entitled 
‘The Ist West Yorkshire Regiment of Yeo- 
manry Cavalry: its Formation and Services ; 
with Brief Notices of other Regiments of 
West Riding Volunteer Cavalry.’ What 
should also be useful to those interested is 
inserted, a table of thirty regiments of yeo- 


manry in twenty-eight counties, in 1871. As 

much information appears to be given in the 

pamphlet as in volumes of a much more pre- 

tentious get-up. Ricnarp Lawson. 
Urmston. 


Ought not the following volume to be 
included in this list? Its title-page is this : 

“Memoranda | relative to the | Worcestershire 
Yeomanry Cavalry, | now the Queen’s Own | raised 
by | Other Archer, 6th Earl of Plymouth, | in 1831 ; 
|now under the command of | Lieut. Col. The 
Hon. Robert Henry Clive, M.P. | London | 1843.” 
Pp. viii-124 (9 in. by 54in.). 


J. B. Witson, M.A. 


Francis THrocmMorton (9% vii. 89).-- 
There was a victim of this name attainted 
in 1583-4; to all appearance he was a son 
of the notorious recusant Sir George by his 
wife named Katherine Vaux. In this case 
the Lady Throgmorten whom he calls “half- 
sister” would = Anne Carew, wife of his 
brother, Sir Nicholas of Paulerspury ; and 
the “lady Scidmore” might have been Ann 
Throgmorton of Corse, who married Sir 
James Scudamore, a noted person mentioned 
by Spenser, and father to the first viscount ; 
so a distant cousin to Francis Throgmorton. 
This seems plausible; but there were two 
others so named then living. The one so 
specified would be uncle to Elizabeth, wife 
of Sir Walter Raleigh, but never called 
“Lady Throgmorton,” though a maid of 
honour to the queen. A. HALL. 

Highbury, N 


“Skitty” (9 S. vi. 306, 378, 393).—If I 
may trust my memory, one stanza of a song 
entitled ‘The County Jail,’ which I often 
heard on board ship forty years ago, is thus 
worded :— 

Then each went marching round the tub 

To get his county allowance of grub ; 

We blowed our bags out like a sail 

With skilly and whack in county jail. 
Whack, I think, means dry bread, another 
prison luxury. I am accustomed to hearing 
skinnygalee, with the meaning of lean or 
thin, applied to a person, and skinny with 
that of scanty—e.g., “She is a skinnygalee,” 
“What a skinny penn’orth!” F. Apams. 


Skilly, skillagaleeor skilligolee are not merely 
prison and workhouse words. They are, or 
were, much used also by sailors. Skilly= 
poor broth served to prisoners in hulks; 
also oatmeal and water in which meat has 
been boiled. Hence skillygalee or burgo, the 
drink made with paanon. 4 and sugar, and 
served to seamen in lieu of cocoa as late 
as 1814. In sailors’ slang skillet=a_ ship’s 


cook. Is not skillet more likely to have been 


a 4 nt 
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derived from O.F. escuellette—a little platter, 
than from Schelle? There is also a North- 
Country word ski/e, which may throw 
light on the subject. Skile, (1) verb=to 
separate ; (2) subs., an iron slice for skimming 
the fat off broth. May not this word be a 
clue to the whole thing? sfi/ly meaning 
anything poor from which the best has been 
taken, separated, or ‘‘ skimmed ”—some- 
thing, in fact, of the strength and quality 
of what in Notts is called “ husband’s tea.” 

I am much interested in shzlly-an-wack. 
I have only heard it used once in my life, and 
that was twenty-five years ago in Gloucester- 
shire. A country servant-girl, who certainly 
had never been out of the county, applied 
it to a skim cheese, which is commonly called 
a skim Dick. Skilly-an-wack (alias skilly-en- 
whack) seems, therefore, not to be a Lan- 
cashire dialect expression only, as A. M. 
infers. Rees KEENE. 

Gosforth, Cumberland. 


The word ski//y seems to be an equivalent 
toscaly—i.e., mean, stingy, shabby—so applied 


to a thin pottage. See sé/e in Halliwell, and | 


cf. the greasy Joan who feels the pot, 
Swedish sk/ja, to divide, which is the basis 


no doubt a very thin coin at first. We know 
that our silver pennies were so split up into 


O’h-Eiligh, a Leinster sept descended from 
Eile righ dhearg (ei/igh=to accuse), or Eile 
the Red King. 

Newry was formerly known as [ubhar- 
cinn-tragha (=the yew tree at the head of 
the strand). From an entry in the ‘ Annals 
of the Four Masters’ we learn that the town 
was so named from a yew tree planted by 
St. Patrick. The entry is as follows :— 
“4.p. 1162. The monastery of the monks at 
Iubhar-cinn-tragha was burnt, with all its 
furniture and books, and also the yew which 
St. Patrick himself had planted.” Iubhar- 
cinn-tragha was afterwards shortened to 
Iubhar (pronounced Yure), by prefixing the 
contracted form (n) of the article an; and by 
the operation of the process, adopted after 
the invasion, of endeavouring to write Irish 
names as pronounced, we obtain the present 
form. 

Nure, a shortened form of Newry, is 
another example of the anglicizing process 
of writing names as pronounced. 

I propose dealing with the surnames 
Malony, M‘Beth, and Cassidy on a future 
occasion — always supposing that your 


| columifs will be open for a continuation of 


halfpence and farthings, and, judging from | 
the Scottish currency, where one shilling | 


makes a half-sovereign, twenty pence being 
one pound Scots, it may be assumed that the 
silver penny grew into a nominal shilling, 
with the surviving idea of “division.” To 
this add Swedish sala, to peel, for scaly, 
Greek oxdAAw. A. HALL. 


IpPLEPEN, co. Devon (9 8. vi. 409 ; vii. 50, 
113).—I am at a loss to understand how Mr. 
Tuorre has arrived at the meanings of the 
Irish names given in his reply, ante, p. 50. 
The following are, I believe, the generally 
accepted meanings and derivations of the 
present forms :— 

MacCarthy.—This surname is derived either 
from cartha (=a pillar) or from cathrach, the 

enitive case of cathair (=a city). If the 
atter is the correct derivation the word 
cathrach would denote the founder of a city. 

Macdona is an anglicized form of Bensah, 
which is in turn derived from domnach 
(=Sunday). This Donoch was the ancestor 
of the MacDonough, Lords of Sligo. 

Mahony, O’Mahony, MacMahon,and Mahon 
are all derived from Mathghabhuin (= bear of 
the plain), a son of Turlogh Mor, monarch of 
all Ireland, 1072-86. 

Healy and Hely are anglicized forms of 


| the discussion. 
of our word shilling—so something divided, | 


The foregoing information has been taken 
from O’Hart’s ‘Irish Pedigrees,’ Joyce's 
‘Irish Names of Places’ and ‘Irish Local 
Names Explained,’ ‘ Irish Family Names’ (in 
vol. xxi. of Irish Archeological and Celtic 
Society’s publications), and ‘Annals of the 
Four Masters,’ edited by J. O'Donovan. 

ALBERT GouGa. 

Holywood, co. Down. 


Reference is made to 7“ §. iii. 96; but I 
can scarcely think that Dr. NEUBAUER should 
be taken seriously. It will be noted that he 
was ridiculing the Anglo-Israel mania, and 
cited a few impossible etymons by way of 
reductio ad absurdum. True, when taken up 
by 7'ruth, he stuck to his guns, in order to 
castigate Mr. Labouchere ; but I take it as 
“all in fun.” A. H. 


Mr. Torre, replying to a query on the 
etymology of the above, states it to be 
Jewish, and incidentally cites several Irish 
patronymics as having been first given by 
some Jewish employer, my own (Molony) 
being, according to him, derived from Semitic 
lin, aninn. Mr. (ante, p. 113) very 
wroperly points out that such an etymology 
for these Irish names could only be suggested 
by one unacquainted with them in their 
Gaelic forms, and says that Molony is derived 
from O’Maol Eoin. Could he be mistaking 
it for Malone? At any rate, my name is 
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derived from O’Maol Dhomnaigh, the descen- 
dants of Maol Dhomnaigh, a man who was 
maol, tonsured for a purpose, saint, or insti- 
tution, which in this instance was dhomnargh, 
the Church=one devoted to the Church. It 
appears often _as Muldowney in the State 
Papers, temp. Elizabeth, and 1s called by the 
Irish peasantry Mallowney to the present 
day. H. Motony. 


Hurtson S. vii. 129).—A family 
bearing the name of Huteson existed in North 
Lincolnshire during the last hundred years. 
One of them, Ann Huteson, was married at 
Whitton, 29 November, 1765, to Nathaniel 
Easton; she died 23 December, 1831, aged 
eighty-six. In 1664 one Roger Hutson, of 
Plymouth, was master of the ship called the 
Little Hunter (B. Randolph, ‘ Archipelago,’ 
1487, p. 34). Huitson is another form of 
Hewitson. W. C. B. 


I consider this merely a variant of Hewit- 
son, a common North-Country name, and 
probably of Danish origin. 

ALFRED T. CURWEN. 


“Tworenny Tuse” (9 S. vii. 29, 116).—In 
‘San Toy,’ a piece now running in London, 
one of the characters, Li, a Chinaman, calls 
this the “ twopenny drain.” IBaGus. 


“Casa” (9% vii. 85).—Mr. THornTON is 
probably right in regarding this singular as 
a malformation, like pea. According to the 
sixth edition of the * Dictionnaire de l’Aca- 
démie Francaise’ (1835) cabas meant only a 
rush basket for figs, or (in fun) an old carriage. 
Stapper’s excellent ‘ Dictionnaire Synoptique’ 
compares, as regards etymology, Spanish 
capazo, capacho, Portuguese cabaz, but prefers 
a Latin root cap, from capere. This common 

asants’ word cabas was subjected to a 
fashionable craze in the early part of the 
nineteenth century. I extract the following 
from Lady Morgan’s ‘The Easter Recess’ (in 
‘Dramatic Scenes from Real Life,’ vol. ii. 
p. 74, London, 1833) :— 


Lady Alice (turning to Alexandrine). Alex- 
andrine, bring me down my cahas. I must have 
something to toss these things in. 

Miss Damer (pausing in her work). A cabas! Have 
you reallyacahas’ Why, De Vceux told me there 
was not one yet in England ; that it was only men- 
tioned in the last Revue Fashionable. 

Lady Alice. Neither there is, save and except 
mine. It was sent me by that dear Comtesse Me 
Crevecceur. Reads (description of cabas). “ Voila! 
votre cabas, chére belle—mot disgracieux a pro- 
noncer, mais objet A faire fureur, ici. Je vous 
lenvoie en paille, tressée au jour, doublée en soie 
rose, moirée. C'est trés simple mais trés distinguée. 
Le cadeau de noces, donné par le Tellier (riche 


Banquier) A sa fille, qui vient d’épouser le Prince 
de Potemkin, était un cabas en résille de cordonnet 
blanc, ayant, en place de chaque neeud, de la maille, 
une tourquoise; lintérieur doublé au moire bleu 
céleste ; et au bout, deux superbes glands, mélangés 
de crépines blanches, et a filet en perles.” 


Would not a —— edition of Lady 
Morgan’s works now be worth editing ? 


H. E. M. 
St. Petersburg. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

History of the Commonwealth and Protectorate, 
1649-1660. By Samuel Rawson Gardiner, M.A. 
—Vol. IIL. 454-1656. (Longmans & Co.) 

Dr. GARDINER had indulged at one time in the 

hope that the third volume of this portion of his 

reat work would cover the events up to the instal- 
ation of Oliver Cromwell, in 1657, in Westminster 

Hall, “‘ under the provisions of the ‘ Humble Petition 

and Advice.’” Instead of this, it carries Cromwel 

no further, as regards his continental policy, than 
the arrangement with Mazarin for the siege and the 
surrender to the English of Dunkirk, then in the pos- 
session of Spain. The events, foreign and domestic, 
dealt with during this period are too numerous 
and important to admit of summary treatment. 

Under the latter head they comprise, to speak only 

of matters of primary importance, the dissolution 

of the Parliament of 1654, the establishment of the 

Major-Generals, and the Cromwellian settlement 

of Ireland; under the former the mismanaged 

expeditions under Penn and Venables to Hispaniola 
and Jamaica, Blake’s triumphsin the Mediterranean, 
the breach with Spain, Cromwell’s defence of the 

Protestant interest, his espousal of the cause of the 

Vaudois, and his efforts towards establishing a 

Protestant league with himself as its head. A 

troublous time in all senses it was: a time of plots 

against his life, which nothing but the vigilance of 
his police defeated; of wrangles with his Parlia- 
ment, while such was allowed to exist; of refusal 
on the part of those with nice consciences, even 
among the judges, to carry out his decisions; and 
of constant efforts on Cromwell’s part to restrain 
the persecuting rage of his friends and to repress 
the zeal of fanatics of every degree. Of these 
matters, and of innumerable others, Dr. Gardiner 
gives an account the lucidity and impartiality of 
which are alike conspicuous. Much light has been 
cast during recent years upon the persons and 
events with which he deals. Most of this has been 

incorporated into his volume, nothing giving a 

better idea of the thoroughness of his work than 

the manner in which recent publications have been 
employed. The appearance of ‘The Narrative of 

General Venables’ has enabled him to give an 

animated account of the terrible mismanagement 

that distinguished the West Indian eéxpedition. 

One of the most interesting portions of the volume 

is that which describes the disruption between 

Cromwell and the Parliament of 1654. The dispute 

sprang from no variance on matters of detail. It 

was not even a dispute between military and civil 
government. It arose from astatesmanlike perception 
by each of the contending parties of the danger that 
would attend the delivery of the sword into the pos- 
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session of the other. Desiring in his heart to defend 

the Protectorate by laws and not by arms, Cromwell 

still found military despotism thrust upon him. 

Cromwell, Dr. Gardiner says, was, in truth, “‘the heir 

and successor of Strafford—like Strafford, throwing 

himself open to the charge of apostasy, and, like 

Strafford, shifting his instruments and his political 

combinations for the sake of the people, whom he | 
aimed at governing for their best advantage.” <A 

second parallel, which has often previously been | 
instituted, between Charles I. and Cromwell, when 

each of them contended against the same antagonist, | 
“*a Parliament resolved to subject all other institu- | 
tions in the State to its sole will and pleasure,” com- 

mends itself to him. The difference between the 

two men lay, in the first place, in the support given | 
by Charles to a system of external obedience and | 
conformity, whereas Oliver strove for a system of 

the utmost practical liberty in thought and belief; | 
and, in the second place, in Charles’s habit of | 
clinging to formal legality, whilst Oliver, having an 
army at his back, preferred to break openly through 

the meshes of the law when they entangled his | 
feet. Charles, when necessity arose or appeared 
to arise, fumbled over the knot of his destiny in 
his effort to unloose it; Oliver hacked at it with 
his sword.” The saddest chapter in the book is, 
naturally, that on the Cromwellian settlement of 
Ireland. It is shown, however, that this was in its 
conception due to the Long Parliament, and was 
sketched out before Cromwell was in a position to 
make his might felt. Parliament it was which, in 
1642. decreed the confiscation of the estates of the 
rebels, “‘setting aside from the forfeited land 
2,500,000 acres for the Adventurers who advanced 
money for the reconquest of Ireland.” It was at 
Cromwell’s instigation that the Act for the satis- 
faction of Adventurers and soldiers was passed, 
but Cromwell “had not sufficient acquaintance 
with the Irish problem to treat it as a whole, even 
from the English point of view.” <A general trans- 
plantation, the effect of which would have been to 
crowd a very large majority of the Irish nation into 
a rocky and inhospitable district, in which it would 
be impossible for it to find adequate sustenance, 
was feared. After long hesitation the good sense 
of Cromwell perceived that the scheme was im- 
practicable. It is pleasant, however, to turn away 
from a record of folly and ineptitude. How recur- 
rent are conditions is more than once shown. 
Speaking of the time when courts- martial were 
established for the purpose of trying the Irish 
rebels, Dr. Gardiner says: ‘‘ So the renewed struggle 
was carried on in all its horror. As in the days 
when Bruce was holding out against the officers of 
Edward I., the men who were thieves and mur- 
derers to the one side were heroes and patriots to 
the other.” Hew much alteration, it may be asked, 
is necessary to fit these words to to-day? In regard 
to the small measure of success which attended 
Cromwell’s interference on behalf of the Vaudois, it 
is shown to be due to special circumstances in 
Cromwell’s diplomatic relations with France, which 
were unlikely to recur. The last words in the text 
deal with the refusal of Cromwell to renounce his 
assumed right to take up the cause of the Huguenot, 
a propos of which Dr. Gardiner says: ‘‘ The seeds 
which were ultimately to come to an evil fruitage 
in the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes were 
being unwittingly sown by the self-constituted 
Protector of the Protestant world.” Dr. Gardiner’s 
latest contribution to history maintains the high 


level to which he has accustomed us. The maps 
include England and Wales, showing the districts 
assigned to the Major-Generals ; Ireland as divided 
by the Act of Satisfaction; the Vaudois valley ; 
and the lands surrounding the Baltic. There are 
also plans of the attack on San Domingo and Tunis 
and Porto Farina. 


London Memories, Social, Historical, and Topo- 
graphical. _Ry Charles William Heckethorn. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 

Mr. HEcCKETHORN’S work is a companion volume to 

his ‘ London Souvenirs,’ on the merit of which we 

have already spoken. It gossips pleasantly con- 
cerning features of old London now obliterated, on 
wells and springs, priories and religious houses 
generally, conflagrations, frosts, tempests and 
floods, and kindred subjects, and is always read- 
able and sometimes instructive. All that we can 
urge against it is that political bias is too apparent, 
and that the language of condemnation employed is 
continually too violent. When Mr. Heckethorn 
asks, “‘ What sort of women and girls were they 
who placidly listened to Shakespeare’s plays in 
their coarse originality ?” we dissent entirely from 
the conclusion he would have us draw, and 
answer, ‘‘ Every whit as pure-minded and good as 
those who listen to the problem plays of to-day.” 
The arraignment of our ancestors is ferocious: “ In 
manners they [our ancestors] were barbarians, and 
in morals reprobates. In science they were not 
worthy to tie our shoe-strings. The periods in our 
history which are considered the brightest in our 
national intellectuality, what did they produce? 

Chiefly plays and poems which, instead of adding 

to human progress, demoralized the Court, and 

through that the whole nation, down to its very 
dregs. Nothing will elevate man but science.” 

The italics are our own. Neither religion nor 

culture, according to Mr. Heckethorn, will ele- 

vate a nation. Only the steam-hammer and 
hygiene! All through the same intemperance of 
language prevails. When describing the penance 
undergone for witchcraft in 1440 by the Duchess of 

Gloucester, Mr. Heckethorn says of the (Lord) 

Mayor, Sheriffs, and Companies of London, “ Fools 

all of them for taking a part in a farcical punish- 

ment for an impossible crime.” We sympathize 
with some of Mr. Heckethorn’s views, but we 
dislike his method of advocacy. 


The Mind of the Century. Reprinted from the 
Daily Chronicle. (Fisher Unwin.) 
How far these articles, reprinted from the Daily 
Chronicle, represent the mind of the century we 
will not presume to declare. Asa rule the canvas 
is too small for the picture to take a permanent 
place in a gallery. Take the question of poetry, 
the subject of which comes first in the volume, 
Mr. Lionel Johnson, who discusses it, seeks in less 
than eight pages to deal with the poetry of Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Italy, and to some extent 
with that of America and Scandinavia. So far asa 
newspaper article is concerned, this may be well 
enough, though even then it can have no special 
significance. When it is sought to make of the 
onels a permanent record, its inadequacy becomes 
obvious. A few phrases—such as ‘the sombre 
negations of Leopardi,” “the bright impieties of 
Heine,” “that magnificent anomaly, Walt Whit- 
man,” and “‘ Byron, the least perfect of great poets” 
—do little to vivify a summary in which Keats is a 
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name and no more. The Procrustean treatment 
necessary to the accomplishment of the scheme is 
fatal to its value. Thumb-nail encyclopedias are 
not as yet indispensable in a wonld even where 
people have not time for accuracy. 


The First Part of King Henry IV.; The Second 
Part of King Henry IV. With Introductions and 
Notes by John Dennis. (Bell & Sons.) 

Tue two latest issues of the “Chiswick Shake- 

speare” consist of the first and second parts of 

‘King Henry [V.,’ reprinted from the Cambridge 

text with the valuable introductions and notes of 

Mr. Dennis and the quaint and effective illustra- 

tions of Mr. Byam Shaw. The volumes keep up 

their beauty and value, and the edition is the 
prettiest that has been issued in this size. The 


text is wonderfully clear and legible, and our only 


complaint against the work is that it is almost too 
beautiful for the drudgery to which a handy edition 
of Shakespeare should be assigned. 


Winchester. By R. Townsend Warner. (Bell & 
Sons.) 
Or the series of ‘‘ Handbooks tu the Great Public 
Schools,” of which three or four successive volumes 
have appeared, this upon Winchester by Mr. 
Warner, a late scholar, is the most interesting 
and readable. Winchester is not only the oldest 
of our great public schools, it is also the most 
pleasantly situated, and it can boast the possession 
of the quaintest and most picturesque customs 
and traditions. Mr. Warner is justified in com- 
plaining of the difficulty of writing a book for 
two classes of readers, one class of which knows 
all that is to be known, while the second seeks 
information on matters the most familiar to the 
other. Such difficulty is inherent in the series. 
By the aid of copious illustrations he conveys an 
excellent idea of the buildings and proceedings at 
“the mother of schools.” A separate portion of 
his volume is devoted to school “notions” and 
customs, the former, as is known to all Wyke- 
hamists, indicating the school language. It is 
interesting, but not unexpected, to find in this many 
good old English words which have dropped out 
of use elsewhere. ‘*Swink,” for hard work, recalls 
thus not only Chaucer, who is quoted by Mr. 
Warner, but Milton, whose 
Swinked hedger at his supper sat. 

Most of the information now supplied is accessible 
in other works, of which a goodly number were 
issued in connexion with the celebration in 1893 of 
the five hundredth anniversary of the opening of 
the school. Some unpublished historical matter 
has, however, been obtained from the Verney MSS. 
in the shape of school letters of the seventeenth 
century. 


The English Catalogue of Books for 1900. (Sampson 
Low & Co.) 
Tuts annual, the most indispensable of all to the 
lover, the purchaser, and the seller of books, puts 
in once more its appearance. If, as has been said, 
the war has influenced unfavourably the production 
of books, no trace of such effect is to be found, the 
latest volume having the customary dimensions. 
Some new features present themselves, such as a 
list of the principal publishers in the United States, 
and a list of works on angling, fish, and fishing, 


which supplements the ‘Bibliotheca Piscatoria’ 
issued in 1883 by Mr. T. Satchell. A never-failing 
welcome is once more heartily renewed. 


Tue March part of Man, including Nos. 27 to 38, 
has many articles of interest, some of them illus- 
trated. Mr. Henry Balfour, discoursing on Austra- 
lia, gives us some designs of boomerangs. Mr. F. 
Fawcett has some valuable notes on the Démbs of 
Madras, an outcast jungle people occupying the 
forests about Vizagapatam. Mr. Edge-Partington 
deals with Maori relics from New Zealand and 
with feathered arrows from the New Hebrides. 
Mr. C. M. Woodford writes on ‘Tattuing,’ and gives 
some striking illustrations of that art. It is desir- 
able that the spelling of words such as ¢a/too, taboo, 
&c., should be fixed on a definite basis. 


Dr. WiiiiaM E. A. Axon has reprinted from the 
Transactions of the Lancashire and Cheshire Anti- 
quarian Society Simwnt Fychan’s Welsh Trans/a- 
tion of Martials Epigram of the Happy Life, 1571. 
It is taken from a unique broadside in the Chetham 
Library, one of the treasures of which it is, has great 
interest, and supplements the information given in 
the ‘D.N.B.’ concerning the translator. As Dr. 
Axon, an excellent judge, says, it has claims upon 
the philologist, the bibliographer, the antiquary 
and the lover of literature. : 


Hotices to Corresyondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :-— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries In the paper, contributors are requested to 
om in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second con- 
munication Duplicate.” 


E. T. BrypGes.—A “ Duns” man means a man 
learned in the theology of Duns Scotus, a four- 
teenth-century divine, who was followed in England 
by many “‘ Scotists,” as Erasmus terms them. See 
the works of the latter or any good encyclopedia. 


H. G. H. (“Orientation of Churches in England.”) 
—You will tind the subject discussed in the pages 
of ‘N. & Q.” See 6S. xii. 165; 9 S. v. 333, and 
under various headings the indexes generally. 

CorriGenpum. —P. 178, col. 1, 1. 35, for “‘and” 
read of. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “‘The Publisher” — 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which,. for any reason, we do not. 


print: and to this rule we can make no exception, 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITEKATURE, SCIENCE 


THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 


THE DRAMA. 


The ATHENA:U MW for March 9 contains Articles on 


SPEECHES «f OLIVER CROMWELL 

MK. CHURTON COLLINS on ENGLISH LITERATURE. | 

FACT and FABLE in PSYCHOLOGY | 

THE FESTSCHRIFT to DR. FURNIVALL. | 

NEW NOVELS:—snne Manwaring; A Narrow Way; A Path of | 
thens; Trewern, May silver; The Emu's Hea:; His Lordship's 
Whim 

BOOKS on CHINA. 

BYZANTINE LITERATURE 

AFRICAN PHILOLO?VY 

The WAK and the ARMY. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

* A PRAIL OF FIGS”; SIK HARKY SMITH, AKCHBISHOP SPOT- 
TISWOOD and FATHER JOHN OGILVIE; The TRO' BADOURS; 
The “ CHARLES " of HORACE WALPOLE’ ; 
SALES, The SPRING PUBLISHING SEASON 

ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Library Tabe; Dr. G M Dawson; A*tronomi.al Notes; 
Societies; Meetings Nc xt Week ; Goss p 

FINE ARTS :—Mortimer Menpes's Impressions of the War; Water- 
Colours at Messrs. Agnew's,; Sir G. 5. Measom , Sales; Neves from 
Kome ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—The Week ; Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—Gossip. 


The ATHENA:UM for February 25 contains Articles on 


A LITERARY HISTORY of AMERICA. 

THE GERMAN PEOPLE and the KEFUKMATION. 

The NEW EDITION of the GULDEN BUUGH 

CICERO in ENGLISH 

NEW NOVELS:—The Sun Maid; The Bishop's Gambit; The After- 
taste; Le Friquet; ce Pantome; La Cadette 

CANADA and the UNITED STATES. 

ANTHOLOGIES 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

DR. SCARTAZZINI; The MS. ‘BOOK of CU'AK’; The SPRING 
PUBLISHING SEASUN; HUCHOWN; MONKS and THEIR 
CATALOGUES; The KELMSUOTT PRESS. 

ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Astronomical Kooks , Societies, Meetings Next Week. 

FINE ARTS :—Society of Painters in Water Colours; Sales; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—The Week ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 


DRAMA :—The Week , Gossip. 


The ATHENAUM for March 2 contains Arriwies on 

PRUPF. KRHYS on CELTIC FOLK-LORKE. 

SOME SOLDIER AU POBLOGRAPHIES. 

The INHABITANTS of the PHILIPPINES 

M. FRANCE’S NEW BOOK 

The MEANING of GOOD. 

NEW NUVELS :—The Sacred Fount ; The Relieving Bishop, Che Man 
who Forget ; Tve Tragedy of a Pedigree 

HISTUKICAL KOMANCES 

ORIENTAL LITERATURE 

OUR LIBRARY TASLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

MK F. 8. BLLIS; CAViL; The SPRING PUBLISHING 
SALE; ‘HENRY BARROW, SEPARATIST.’ 

LITERARY GOSSIP 

SCIENCE :—George Francis Fitzgerald; Physics and Mathematics 
Anthropological Notes; Ast | Notes; 8 les; Meetince 
Next Week ; Gossip. 


FINE AKTS:—New Pubiications; The Burlington Fine-Arts Clu ; 
Sales, Gossip 


MUSIC :—The Week ; Gossip; Performances Next Week 
DRAMA :—The Week ; Gossip. 


The ALHENAUM for February 16 contains Articles on 
PROF. SAINTSBURY'S HISTORY of CRITICISM. 
HISTORY and TOPOGRAPHY of BAGHDAD. 
A BIBLICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA 
SEMANTICS. 
RUMANIA in 1900. 
The GREEK MSS. on MOUNT ATHOS 


NEW NOVELS:—In the Name of a Woman; The Pride of Kace ; The 
Heart of the Ancient Wood, Rachel Penrose, Christian; A Way- 
side Weed ; A Wheel of Fire; Marked with a Cipher 

LOCAL HISTORY. 

BIBLICAL LITERATURE 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST OF NEW BKUOKS 

DR. FITZEVWARD HALL; ACCESSION and CORONATION, 
The “CHARLES” of HURACE WALPOLE’S “TKIUM- 
VIKATE”; UNIVERSITY EXTENSION; HUMAN SACRIFICE, 
The CANONIST HUGUTIO,; The MILTON BIBLE. 

ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :-—Kecent Pub ications; Societies; Meetings Next Week ; 
Gossip. 


FINE AKTS :—I}lustrated Kooks; The New Gallery ; Sa'es; Gossip 
MUSIC :—The Week ; Gossip; Performances Next Week 
DRAMA :—Gossip. 
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